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comfort the finest hotels. 
Tours from 18 to 63 days 


HAVANA 


First stop of your journey, where you enjoy Bt 
a round of sight-seeing. A city of historic in- 
terest and gaiety, reflecting the romance of 


old Spain. 
PANAMA 


Here you may fish for tarpon, bathe in the 
Caribbean, or play golf. See the Panama 
Canal, America’s great engineering achieve- 
ment—then sail on to Peru and Chile. 
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HE Santa Fe is the luxurious double- 
track way to winterless California. 
In splendid comfort you speed through By CuNnarp-ANCHor LINEs new oil burners. Rates 


include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


the Southwest. 


The Chief — extra fast, extra fine, 
extra fare—slips smoothly over half a Round the World 
continent in two business days—Chicago s s “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 
to Los Angeles. 8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
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Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
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Missionary. 
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ie Mediterranean 

Fred Harvey dining-car and station- s s “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 
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a ee , isbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
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4th annual summer cruise to Norway and Medi- 
terranean; June 30, 52 days; $600 upward. 
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Two Cruises through the only country in the 
world where zebras, giraffes and 
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vimming pools, moving pictures, masquerade 
alls, sunny deck jaunts, unforgettable moon- 
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If the mysteries of the 
East fascinate you— 
If the age and tradi- 
tions of the Old World 
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Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


As for travel, the South African Government 
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fort, speed, safety, convenience, dining and 
sleeping car service. 
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NUMBER 6 


F any man is lacking in sense of humor let him purchase 
a camel, and if that much-maligned organ, the liver, is the 
center of trouble, there should be a speedy improvement in 
physical condition and mental outlook. Perhaps no animal has 
been so much abused by travelers, who invariably speak of the 
‘camel’s bad temper and awkward gait. Yet whatever their faults 
ay be, camels are capable of arousing real affection in those 
who ride them and know them well. My loyal companion in 
many desert rides over an area between the White and Blue 
Niles was a well-bred, milk-white camel, and for this superb 
animal I contracted a genuine fondness. Many other travelers 
have had a similar devotion to their camels. Captain Angus 
Buchanan had the greatest regard for his beautiful“ Feri N’ Gashi” 
(White Feather) that carried him several thousand miles in the 
Sahara in 1922. Unfortunately White Feather died when the 
expedition reached its destination in Algeria after more than a 
‘year spent in visiting the unknown regions of Air, Hoggar and 
'Bilma. When Sir Aurel Stein sold his camels at Yarkand after 
‘depending on them for many hazardous journeys in the waterless 
}tracts of central 
Asia, he spoke of =p 
“The secret pang | 
with which he al- 
lowed the animals 
/to pass into the 
hands of a trader.” 
“From my own 
hands,” he said, “I 
gave each a loaf of 
bread; have they 
“ever wished to be 
back with their 
master as I have 
often wished to 
travel again with 
them?” The Arabs 
are frequently de- 
voted to their 
camels and they do 
‘not share the 
European estimate 
of the low intel- 
ligence of these 
creatures. Arabs 
say that of the ten 
great secrets of the 
Universe known to 
Allah, the camel 
_ Shares. nine. 

The camel ap-. 
pears to be haughty 
and supercilious 
and he gives the 
impression that he 
Biers from a 
chronic indigestion 
that finds expres- 
sion in sepulchral 


y 
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Naees otAT SAME EAE “DESERT 


The Lore and Romance of Caravaning—How Camels are Raised and Trained 
—Some Amazing Feats of Endurance—Idiosyncrasies of One of 
the Earth’s Strangest Beasts 


By W. D. HAMBLY 
Field Museum of Natural History 


GOING AT TOP SPEED 


Ordinarily the camel moves along at a leisurely gait of thrée miles an hour, and it is only the spe- 

cially trained riding camel that is capable of an appreciable speed. The fleetest camels can carry 

a rider and a bag of water fifty miles a day for five days without drinking. On the long treks 

across the desert camels are accustomed to carry loads of from: five to erght hundred pounds 
twenty-five miles a day for,.three; days without water. | | 


groanings and gurglings punctuated by attempts to bite the men 
who are adjusting his load. A capricious and wilful beast, he must 
be handled with skill. The camel is never in a hurry except when 
required to lie still for mounting, then he is all impatience to be 
off. Before the rider has seated himself the beast unfolds a 
section of his back legs so as to throw the man forward on to 
the front part of the saddle. Quickly following this effort a 
section of the front legs unfolds and the rider is tilted back 
against a wooden post waiting to give his spine a sharp rap. 
Then forward again and back once more, and the camel is on his 
legs gazing about with mild concern awaiting a heel on the neck 
to set him in motion. 

Away the novice goes with a steady roll and pitch that is 
caused by the way the camel uses his legs. Should the luckless 
rider drop any item of his belongings, a problem at once arises. 
If the camel is in good humor he may respond to a tightening of 
the single leather thong by stopping, but he will refuse to kneel 
until the magic guttural sound “husht” is pronounced in just the 
right tone. 

Saddling is a 


troublesome _ busi- 
ness, especially 
when girths are 


used, and in this 
two-handed job the 
camel is not dis- 
posed to assist. 
Holes are scooped 
in the sand on 
either side, then 
after a tunneling 
operation the girths 
are passed one in 
front and one be- 
hind the callosity 
on the animal’s un- 
der surface. Mean- 
while the camel 
shows his resent- 
ment by turning his 
snake - like neck 
and baring his 
strong yellow teeth 
to the tune of many 
internal mumblings. 
Not all saddles are 
so difficult to ad- 
just. The‘ Tauregs 
of the Sahara have 
simplified camel 
saddling by mak- 
ing an. extremely 
light contrivance 
from two bundles 
of straw that lie 
one on each side of 
the hump. They 
use no girths so 


Photo by ‘Mathew Beecher 


THE CURSING OF TE) 
CAMEL | 
« At times male camels becoy 
exceedingly savage aft 
dangerous, uttering a low 
bubbling roar and engagi: 
in fierce contests with thi 
fellows. At such times 
camel driver must handle 1 
animals with special care a} 
skill. This picture sho 
clearly the powerful fre 
teeth with which the can 
tears away the leaves | 
trees and the shrubs and d= 
hard vegetables on which © 
lives. ki 


desert at the rate of thre 
miles an hour, each carr 
ing from five to eig 
hundred pounds of bag 
gage, would be a painfi 
disillusion to anyone wh 
has dreamed of white 
robe sheiks riding on ré 
mantic errands. And th 
camel is subjected to evel 
less dignified forms 
labor than desert caravari} 
ing. In Turkestan thy 
camel may be seen yoke# 
to the plough with a do ‘ 
key or ox. In Somalilanj 
the “ship of the desert™ 


| 
| 
| 
al 
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Photo by Dudley S. Corlett 


that the saddle has to be adjusted and held by ropes. This is is frequently seen carrying a huge pile of firewood, or he may 
a method that works well enough except when one rides down be condemned ignominiously to walk in a narrow circle turning 
a steep slope. At that time the rider and his equipment are the rough pumping device known in Egypt as a “sakkia,7 
likely to slide forward over the animal’s withers. Hobble ropes familiar to the Pharaohs six thousand years ago. - 
are essential, for they can be slipped over the knees of a kneeling I never knew anything, except the noise of a Ford car, tha’ 


camel to prevent his ris- 
ing, and when the caravan 
halts the rope can be ad- 
justed between the fore- 
legs so as to leave about 
eighteen inches for free 
movement between the 
limbs. The camel is then 
allowed to walk away in 
search of such poor sus- 
tenance as he can find 
from the thorns of mi- 
mosa. 

There are various meth- 
ods of guiding the camel. 
In the Sudan a leather 
thong is placed around 
the animal’s nose while a 
thin string is attached to 
a ring in one nostril. The 
Tauregs pass a rope slip- 
knot over the lower jaw, 
and Australian camel 
drivers use a pin through 
the nostril instead of a 
ring. A peg is easily 
withdrawn by a sharp pull 
and the rider, always 
rather helpless with only 
one rein, is perched in the 
air at the animal’s pleas- 
ure. 

The camel has been in- 
vested with a false 
glamour that is quickly 
dispelled by actual con- 
tact with these hard-work- 
ing beasts of burden. SS : = 
The sight of a train of IN AN AMIABLE MOOD Underwood & Underwood 
baggage camels, gaunt 
and tick infested, wan- 
dering slowly across the 


It is obvious from this portrait that the camel is not always the bad-tempered and repellent animal he is so frequently 
said to be. This is the typical Bactrian camel which grows an enormously long and thick winter coat that is shed in 
blanket-like patches during the spring. In his nose is seen the pin used to attach the guiding rope. 
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BEGGING FOR A DELICACY 


Courtesy American Red Cross 


ih lazy epicure is imploring his driver to toss dates into his open mouth, In the Sahara camels have been taught to eat dates and fruits and to 


c-e these delicacies from their drivers they will perform a number of amusing tricks. 
(courage born of his philosophy of resignation. 


)d disturb the peace of the train of baggage camels. 
be miles per hour totals well for the day if the march is con- 
red for ten hours out of twenty-four, which is usually the 


A. However, the 
ng camel can stride 
for six, or -eight 
hes an hour, and a 
‘roughbred can 
vel fifty miles in 
vnty-four hours, say 
2e hundred and fifty 
es in a week, possi- 
| without a drink. 
50 many stories have 
in told of feats of 
slurance that the con- 
rsation of camel 
yners resembles that 
ymembers at a fisher- 
en’s club. When a 
pup of camel drivers 
> assembled at the 
ise, of day ‘their 
ries become taller 
‘ taller as the eve- 
lg wears on. A re- 
at report from the 
mdon “Times” tells 
‘the journey of Lieu- 
lant Cameron across 
e Sahara in 1926-27. 
the end of a six 
ys’ march, which 
is waterless for the 
mels, there was no 
m of the well for 
lich the caravan had 
en searching in the 


loses his way he puts his faith in Allah and remains undisturbed. 


dreary expanse of mud and rock. 
pletely lost his bearings. 


Even 


Courtesy Near East Relief 


A CARAVAN IN PERSIA 


In traveling in the great desert of Persia, which stretches across the high plateau of Iran 
for nearly eight hundred miles, very powerful beasts are needed. The most remarkable 
of the Persian camels are those of Khorasan, which are noted for their size, their power 
and their endurance. The best of these animals are a cross between the Bactrian or two- 
humped camel and the Arabian or one-humped camel. Its long hair enables the Khorasan 
camel to bear cold and exposure far better than the ordinary Arabian or Persian animal. 


The ordinary Bedouin camel driver possesses a serenity 
If he is rebuked for joining a caravan with a weak camel he says “Allah will protect it.” If he 


The native guide had com- 
Cameron reduced the daily ration of 
water, and after several days spent in a fruitless quest for a 


well the party halted 
and sent out a scout 
on a good riding camel. 
Five out of eleven 
camels died and all of 


them were without 
water for nineteen 
days. 


Camels were intro- 
duced into Australia 
by Sir Thomas Elder 
in 1866. Since then 
they have played an 
important part in open- 
ing up the country, and 
there. is a record of 
Elder doing a march 
of twenty-four days 
without being able to 
water his beasts. The 
much - discussed rail- 
way line across Aus- 
tralia from Adelaide 
to Port Darwin extends 
now as far as Godnatta, 
leaving many hundreds 
of miles to be crossed 
by camel train. Before 
the days of trains and 
camels, explorers had 
wandered in these 
regions with native 
servants and a _ pack 
horse, depending en- 
tirely on making short 


1 


10 


journeys from well 
to well. McDouall 
Stuart was fortu- 
nate in striking a 
normal season, but 
Stuart’s terrible 
hardships resulted 
from the drying up 
of well - known 
water holes owing 
to a particularly 
bad drought, or a 
rainy season with 
a downpour less 
copious than usual. 
There is a touch 
of pain in reading 
about the automo- 
biles that have 
crossed the Sahara. 
It seems somehow 
sacrilegious that 
greatcaterpillars of 
steel should disturb 
the serenity of 
desert sands which 
have for untold 
generations been 
the preserve of 
caravans slowly 
wending their way 
over trackless 
wastes; trackless 
except for a patch 
of thorn bush, a 
peculiar rock, and 
(Allah be praised !) 
a well two hundred 
feet deep, to be 
found only by an 
Arab or veiled 
Taureg. To one un- 
familiar with des- 
ert travel the lead- 
ership of expert 
guides seems magi- 
cal, but observa- 
tion shows ground 
which is apparent- 
ly a dull monotony 
of dunes or rocks 
has distinctive con- 
tours. Astronomy, 
too, aids them in 
finding their way. 
The Tauregs know 
the Great Bear, 
which they call 
“Talimt,” meaning 
“Cow Camel”; 
while the Pleiades, 
called by a name 
which means 
ent Gkee mig: aa are 
also used asa guide 
for leaders of des- 
ert caravans. 
There is a ro- 
mance of the des- 
ert at least equal 
to that of the sea: 


a long story of 
human endeavor, 
sacrifice, courage 


and achievement. 


And what is the evidence of this battle with 
the desert? The record of man’s age-old struggle with the desert 
is engraved on the rocks in characters no man has deciphered. 
Strange hieroglyphs carved on desert boulders chronicle the 
wanderings of bygone races, and tracks strewn with bones mark 


WATERING CAMELS IN EGYPT 


To fortify itself for a long journey through the burning desert the camel absorbs literally gallons 

of water. This water, which must sometimes serve the beast for days, is stored away in numerous 

pouches lining the walls of the stomach. Nature has ingeniously contrived muscular partitions 

which shut off these intestinal reservoirs from the rest of the stomach so that the camel’s water 

supply will last as long as possible. These camels are wearing large straw hats to protect their 
humps from the sun 


eth aie : “ ae WI ips eee “ se 
Underwood & Underwood 
THE OLD-FASHIONED INDIAN CAMEL CARRIAGE 


In the old days before the automobile invaded the Orient the rich Indian princes used to journey in 

these curious double-decker carriages. Today, though the camel is still used in many parts of 

India, he is no longer a highly prized animal of the aristocracy. His principal duties are of the 

humblest and most laborious kind. In India, as elsewhere, the camel’s age-old supremacy is being 

threatened. The motor car has already invaded the deserts of the world and it is only a matter of 
time before the motor supersedes the camel in desert transportation. 


eral Schobeleff, in an expedition against Mery in 1881, star 
with a pack train of 12,000 animals of which only 600 surviy 
while the bones of the remainder still mark out a track acr 
the desert. Kaufman started to make the siege of Khiva w 
10,000 animals, but reached his destination with only a tenth 
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out the desen 
ways followlpe 
more  f& oS 
times. a 
A few yeas 

there were asm 
as 30,000 cari 
the caravan 
leaves Tabey 
the Wester 
hara each ya 
October to nm 
foodless anda 
waterless mij 
for eight dal 
the oasis of 
for the annuag 
ply of salt. @ 
economic lif: 
the Taureg ca 
round this cam 


sacrifices to Fy 
least a part @ 
in some camel 
ing the jow 

The salt, Wi 
costs nothing#® 
yond the labe® 
digging and 
ing in bales, is 
in Hausaland @ 
big profit. @ 
French auth 
make a small’ 
on this proff 
cover the cog 
providing ane 
for the ca 
which on prey 
occasions had~ 
cut to piec 
desert raiders. 
this great jou! 
the camels 4 
out heavily I 
with fodder — 
water. The latt 
consumed on |} 
journey to Bi 
and the half — 
tion of the © 
supply is cache! 
intervals en 1 
in order to sui 
food depots fo: 
return journey. 
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such _expedit! 
there is a ter 
waste of anj 


life as the bi 
strewn track t) 
fies. Many infeé} 
animals are | 
out despite the | 
that the name: 
the caravan | 
“Taghalam,” 
rived from “) 
helam,” meanin: 
prigecamel. Asi} 
Caravans cla 
many victims. 
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‘(amber left in his caravan. 
til els, like horses and many 
lffanimals, have had a long 
jonary history. The camel 
Vv in North America, how 
go we do not know. Cer- 
as ‘far back as_ the 
e, some two million years 
there were animals of 
like structure. The neck 
‘ue was more like that of 
ffe than a camel while the 
vere shorter, but there is 
reason to believe that this 
ized creature from Wyo- 
is an ancestral type from 
‘camels of the old world 
lamas of South America 
deen derived. The camel’s 
«wM@ is of course a fatty struc- 
30 one would not expect to 
i the ancient skeleton any 
ition of the mound on the 
wR Zoologists are of the opin- 
(moat camels acquired their 
w@e.l features, both internal 

external, in the desert 
as of North America in the 
ii: Miocene period. These spe- 
WMeatures include a foot hay- 
(B vo toes, each with a nail in- 
43 of a hoof; and the elastic 
(sad with a contractile cush- 

etween it and the leg bones. 
Mresult is a surface which 
@ads easily under pressure 
is therefore adapted for 
ng over loose sand. In the 
ly related llamas from the 


ps each toe has its own sole pad adapted for mountain paths. 


Courtesy Field Museum 


BREAKING IN A CAMEL 


Camel breaking is a grotesque 
but not particularly exciting 
sight. So long as the “camel 
buster” remains seated well be- 
hind the hump and clings 
tenaciously to the animal’s hair 
he can keep clear of his teeth 
and avoid being thrown. The 
camel in the upper picture is 
refusing to budge with its un- 
familiar burden; the camel below 
is offering vigorous resistance 
to his tamers who are trying to 
rope and throw him 


1e stomach paunch of a camel there are numerous side 
Pts having various openings that can be closed by circular 
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muscles which form the water storing apparatus. 
The ability to completely close the nostrils, and 
the development of long eye lashes are minor 
adaptations to desert life endured by ancestral 
camels long before the earliest type of man had 
been evolved. The blood of the camel has a puz- 
zling peculiarity. Whereas the blood corpuscles 
of most animals are round those of the camel 
are oval. This revelation of the microscope 
must have some special explanations and signifi- 
cance, but these are at present undetermined. 

Very ancient rock carvings of North Africa 
and Egyptian hieroglyphs show pictures of 
camels, but no certain date can be assigned for 
the domestication of the animal. The ancient 
camels whose fossils are to be found in mu- 
seums gave rise to many camel-like animals. 
However, only two distinct lines of camels 
evolved: the Asiatic, or Bactrian camel, and the 
Arabian. The former has two humps; the lat- 
ter, only one. It is a mistake to call the two 
humped camel a dromedary. This misused word 
refers to a special breed of fast Arabian trotting 
camels. 

The writings of Sven Hedin about wild camels 
in Central Asia have caused considerable discus- 
sion. The Asiatic camel has well-known char- 
acteristics, and with these the qualities of the 
wild camels have been carefully compared. The 
wild camels have smaller humps, longer hair, 
redder color. Their teeth and skulls differ from 
those of the domesticated camel, and on the 
whole these differences support the contention 


re is no danger that this baby camel’s mother will stray away leaving it without an 66 ty 499 

ning meal. The mother is effectively hobbled by the rope that secures her doubled ee “ee eee ee ei be HOt epee 

sleg. Eight days after birth the Arabian camel stands three feet high, but it does not ORS OMe S ete Anan Sentech .cacape rom 
get its full growth until its sixteenth year man’s discipline. 
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earliest animals to be domesticated 
the present which Pharaoh gave to Abraham 
wild camels are descendants of droves 


A man may live 
for some time in a 
camel yearning coun 
try before he veal 
izes the difficulties 
of camel breeding, 
breaking and tram 


ng One foal is 
bor ata time, This 
little creature, Tile 


most young animals, 
totlers about Ou 
spindle legs whieh 
seem disproportion 
alely long and thin 
for the bady I 
Macedonia the 
newly barn foal, 


Field Museum Ewpedition (O08 


AN ANCESTRAL SKELETON 


This skeleton of an aneient form of eamel, only five hours ald, 
median aa sean aide afaart may be seen making 
to be the ancestral type from which the rathes awkward 
camels of the old world and the amas of progress by the side 
south America are descended of the dam which 

has almost immedi 

ately resumed her load, But Tauregsa of the Sahava are mare 
considerate and arrangements are made for the newly barn to 
ride on the mother’s back, where it forms a light substitute for 
the usual load, The vearing of camels has in Kordafan given 
rise to quite a special vocabulary, Here in the Sudan foals are 
bern in the rainy reason and thanks to succulent pastuvage are 
able in a few months to run with the herd; they are then ealled 
“Madmun,” After a year the offspring is weaned and ia known 
as “'Mafrud”; then there are names to designate camela of two, 
three, four and five years of age, Wor three yeara the milk teeth 
persist, but in the fourth year there are signa of the firat pel 
manent teeth, while by the fifth year all the milk teeth have 
disappeared, Then follows a dentition which to the camel owner 
is just as reliable in estimating age as the teething of a young 
horse is to the horse breeder, Camels are not full grown and 
mature in every way until their sixteenth vear, but at five vears 
they are reckoned as full grown for all practical purposes, Then 
for forty years or more follows a succession of desert journeys 


on short rations of food and water, interspersed with perioda of 


A CAMEL HERD IN BRITISH FAST AFRICA 


Camels thrive in the arid northern sections of ritish Mast Africa and are invaluable to the natives in transporting goods, 

Six thousand camels are said to have formed part of the wealth of the patriarch Job, and camels formed pe 
lixcept in some of the central Asian deserts wild camels are unknown, and it is thought that ewer 

of domesticated camels whieh escaped from old eities that were overwhelmed by sandstorms. 


Courtesy Winchester Repeating Av 


The camel was one © 


reat and browsing, At all times camels should be treated witha 

freaking in a camel is a most amusing sight. The ya 
anual puts himself through a grotesque series of poses 
antics in order to dislodge a naked bey who clings tenaeis 
fo the hump with one hand, while with the other he uses 2 4 
whip, lle is too far astern to be bitten, and so long a! 
can hold on to the hai he is in no danger, He has mere 
keep the young animal on the move until its youthful exuberam 
checked, The branding of animals gives a clue to famil 
tories, for when two people married and united their herds alt 
lions were made in the distinguishing marks branded ont 
animals, ach of thease branda has in NKordofan an Arabic aa 
and after a few 
months a traveler he 
ging to  underatand 
thal there ta no magi 
i othe | phenomenal 
knowledge of the 
camel man whoa sin 
ply sea hia powers 
ol observation and 
memory ih jude lie 
where animals carne 
from and whitthes 
they are hound 

In the Sahara ever 
effort ia made to pre 
serve (he purity af 
hreeda, whieh Vary 
considerably ta build 
and ealay Chere {8 
the sandy ealared 
ibeati camel, atancd 
Hy AL Tiere heeh| 
al the ahoulder, alao 
the Ghatioamel whieh 
ia a reddish fawn ty 
eolor, while the build 
ia heavy and the foat 
pada are e@xeeptiag 
ally large, ‘The eanvela 
reared ta (he Elagaa 
(COE, Om Page A?) 


Mom “vetetlon te the BF 

Me CAMASEAS AMERICAN ANCESDB 
Nhe prehiiorie eamel which roamed Na 
WAAR FA ERG RAMate Miocene period 2 
prababty a givad@edike ereatuce sitilar tom 
aitwal reaprerented ba this sketch 
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© 3 own sake 
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tear Stam, knov 

@ ug like this. 

® zed countries 

aged anmals—thet 

yeaming coats 
heir lustre. 

Who would 

that line, so 

olor and reli 

ing so entirely ito 

horizon, to be Siam 

Seareely does one dar 

affirm, at the thought 

of the hot, sticky mud 

of the delta, that ths 

is solid ground. Of 


|— has stopped. Under ower 
. 4 (ié a 
| give way to no cool a thee tite? 
S® allow us to cross the Keon now 


hours that separate 1 
on we must five withe 
natural bar, bailt wp by 


hulls of ships stranded or sank of purpose (0 Pir SB RS. 


squadrons,—the French gon 


LOOKING ACROSS THE 
“Bangkok lies flat under the eye, but it is difficult to grasp. 
ing levels that make certain cities so easy to understand.” 
Bangkok is one of the most fascinating cities in Asia. 


canals, a cosmopolitan population comprised of Annamites, Cambodians, 


Bey SS 


LOW ROOFS OF BANGKOK t 
Neither plains nor terraces are visible, nor is there any sign of that succession of ascend 
Despite the fact that it was not founded until toward the end of the eighteenth century, 


Numerous temples and sumptuous royal palaces, networks of twisting streets and crowded!) 
Burmese, Chinese, Malays and many other Orientals, and finally the Siamese) 


themselves, most charming and picturesque of peoples—all combine to make Bangkok a city that is unique, a city that still retains its old Oriental 
personality despite modern improvements and a large infiltration of European traders. 


water of allegiance. Standing about a pool, they sprinkle them- 
selves with its water, at the bottom of which lie weapons. Watez 
being an unfailing conductor of thought, they thus draw upon 
themselves, in case of infidelity, the vengeance implied in these 
submerged ae 

Bangkok lies flat under the eye, but it it difficult to grasp. 
Neither planes nor terraces are visible, nor is there any sign 
of that succession of ascending levels that makes certain cities 
so easy to understand. The highways are concentric but illogi- 
cal, for the streets came last and had to adjust themselves to 
the whims of the canals which preceded them. There are sev- 
eral quarters: the Legation quarter, the Royal Palace quarter, 
and the Chinese quarter. As for the environs, they are inhabited 
by former prisoners of war: at Samsen, the Cambodians; at 
the mouth of the river, the Burmese; elsewhere, the Mons, the 
men of Lao, the Shans, and the Pegouans. In the beginning 
the Legations were built along the river where they must have 
formed an ipceseuient quarter analogous to that of the nineteen 
nations, mentioned by the old travelers. Bangkok was then 
merely a wretched fortress entrusted to the guard of a hundred 
Portuguese half-breeds who patrolled the stream below the capi- 
tal, which was then called variously Siam and Ayuthia and was 
destroyed by the Burmese in 1767. The earlier capitals, Sawan- 
kalok and Pitsanulok, lay to the north. Bangkok was founded 
in 1782 by Chao Phya Chakkri, the ancestor of the present 
dynasty, after a successful war against Cambodia. 

The Sampeng, Chinese quarter 
China or foreign soil, exactly as at Singapore, Cholon, Hanoi, 
and Manila. Everybody knows this China: invading, avid, hard- 
working; scrawny in the streets and plump in the shops; under- 
bidding everybody and taking over all the vies lend- 
ing to “the poor for their needs and to the rich for their pleas- 
ures; the last to bed and the first awake; rousing everybody 
with those fireworks lighted to drive away the evil spirits of 
the night; living on the country, draining its reserves, deposit- 
ing them i in Chinese banks, subsisting by the grace of the Chinese 


of Bangkok, is Southern 


cooperatives so that none but Chinese may profit in any way; 
members of secret political societies, and never leaving the scene! 
of their profits except in coffins. All the important works and | 

all the trade of Siam are in the hands of the Chinese, in the 

cities, at any rate. They despise the Siamese, who reciprocate: 
the sentiment, although they seem to be less hated here than in 

Indo-China. Outside the towns the Siamese are good farmers } 
and fishermen, hard-working despite their reputation of heed- 
lessness, frivolity, and low intelligence. It is true that their” 
Oceanic temperament makes them indolent, but who nowadays - 
can afford the luxury of laziness? The Siamese officials no/ 

longer enjoy sinecures, and the day has gone by when they were’ 

found exhausted by their siestas on benches, or taking tea and _ 

playing chess in their offices. The country is very well admin-_ 
istered. The Europeans, as is well known, have surrendered © 
their sanctions and live under the common law in Siam without 

finding any cause for complaint. 


The first shop in the Sampeng/ is that of my flower mer- | 
chant. Four young women are crowded into this noisy, busy 
booth, offering orchids at ten sous and pink and white lotuses, 
naked under their hair, so enormous that each is a bouquet in 
itself. To the coolies they sell tuberoses and fist-fulls of jessa- 
mine. They wrap them in banana leaves stuck through with a 
thorn,—the standard Siamese wrapping. But the honors of the 
shop go to the flower wreaths that are like sword-knots ending 
in lengthened tassels, knots of intermingled color and perfume. 
They are like artificial flowers made of natural flowers. Each 
corolla mali buds—is plucked, dismounted, and built up 
again in different fashion. The wreaths are offered to guests at 
the end of Siamese dinners. 


Despite its princes at Oxford, its airplanes, and its entry into 
the League of Nations, the Siamese nation is reminiscent in so 
many ways of simple, primitive, playful, unintellectual and gen- 
tle Oceanic races, that it must have inherited from some com- 
mon ancestor this taste for flower adornment that is discover- 
able even in Africa. I am thinking now of the Tunisians, 
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wned with roses in the doorways of their steam baths, and 
yur robust Mohammedan Senegalese on their feast days dur- 
Ramadan in the high streets of the Kasbah at Algiers, each 
ja flower behind his ear. 


whe shops are decked out with black and red flapping signs 
ered with gold lettering, and as I move forward through this 
pging waterfall I am conscious that with only one head and 
eyes it is impossible for me to see everything. Shopkeepers 
i clerks, naked to the waist, smiling and inscrutable, surround 
/ at each attempt to effect a sale. Where, I muse, is the poor, 
ctary, overwhelmed department store clerk, submerged by 
ks of women? Under the awnings that almost touch and let 
fough zigzagging and broken lines of sky, the heat is terrible. 
= odor of fresh English or German cotton goods is only less 
pearable than the acrid perfume of Siamese tobacco, rolled 
il sausage-stuffed in lotus leaves that have previously been 
ed and pressed with a hot iron, or the smell of Burmese 


broots, black and twisted like the mandrake root. 


‘n one section are collected the engravers of seals, in another 
silk merchants. Then come the apothecaries, the druggists 
io also sell tiger and panther skins; the shops where you buy 
low pork bladders covered with vermilion lettering and used 
lanterns; venders of curry, the national dish, spiced with al- 
vnds, cocoanut, dried fish, powdered hard-boiled egg, and red 
Hyper. In a dark alley the public scribes, silhouetted in candle 
jat against a background of red paper, tame the demons who 
je in their writing. They write with amazing concentration, 
hir noses down on the paper, so that you see only their black 
ir parted in the middle and their round, bare shoulders. A 
fked man writing is more moving that a naked longshoreman, 
Jad it is often the former who carries the heavier burden. Noth- 
lz approaches the gravity of the tracer of letters. Once, dur- 
x the siesta hour, I saw from my window a Chinese writing. 
i: rubbed his brush in the ink-well, drew himself together, and 
ten began to write, leaning on the ledge of a little window cut 
1-0 the wooden wall, and the roll of paper on which he wrote 
oved farther and farther out of the window until it 
ing down into my garden. 
By the fracas in the street, by the shrieking of the 
ramophones, by the rattle of the mah-jong pieces 
}punding like hail on a zinc roof, you know yourself 
» be among the Chinese; but it is only when you come 
on the pawnshops that China reveals itself in its en- 
}rety. Gamblers come to pledge their jewelry, their 
= robes, and even their pipes. The more the pipes 
ave been smoked and are incrusted with opium, the 
sore money they fetch. They gamble on the State lot- 
) -ties, on the cock-fights, the fish-fights, and, through the 
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office of the bookmaker, on the races run at Shanghai, ten days 
distant from here. They gamble even on the number of seeds 
in a melon. It is recorded that naval officers who have been 
arrested and confined each on his own ship have continued to 
gamble at sea by signals. 

Jostling the skirted men of Lao, identifiable by their enor- 
mous toucan beaks which appear in their ancient statues of the 
Buddha, the red-turbaned Sikhs, the Cambodians, the Burmese, 
very black in their pink pantaloons, the Bengalis, the two-dimen- 
sional Javanese who are like the characters of their shadow- 
theater cut out of buffalo leather, the American automobiles of 
the Chinese merchants jolt through the crowd, sending the three 
painted concubines in the rear seat into the air like so many 
flapjacks, with fringes flying in the wind. Clerks or members 
of the family stand on the running-boards with wind-blown hair. 

Sometimes at night a Ford is seen sunken under the weight 
of fifteen people and lighted up by torch bearers. Cars and 
trucks driven by bare skinned chauffeurs charge one another 
like buffaloes, avoiding a collision at the last second, for in the 
Far East it is a matter of pride to force others to make way 
for you. The cars of the Chinese are six-cylindered; those of 
the high Siamese dignitaries, identifiable by the copper calf’s 
head on the radiator, are generally models of thirty years ago. 
One of the most likable characteristics of Siamese life is this 
simplicity of people of quality, compared with the “super-luxe” 
of the Chinese profiteers and the Ritz-gigolo chic of the Indian 
rajahs. 

From time to time you see a very old carriage, a “malabar” 
with wooden wheels and torn curtains blowing in the air. Be- 
hind hangs a barefooted attendant, a last and rather touching 
souvenir of the lackeys of the Golden Age. Occasionally, too, 
peasant carts come into the city, hauled by slow moving water- 
buffaloes, each carrying a driver astride, a delousing bird. These 
bronze beasts dripping green mud and water, with their sickle- 
shaped horns two yards wide, bar the way most nobly. At night, 
to protect their eyes against the automobile lights, their drivers 


‘The magnificent royal state barges, manned by scores of oarsmen, elaborately carved and hung at bow and stern with ornate brocades and huge 


tassels, still take the river on ceremonial occasions. 


and she struggles to maintain the pomp and pageantry of the traditional festivals in which her people delight. 
Water is at the bottom of Siamese life. 


Monies take place on the river. 


Despite her airplanes and her navy, Siam has retained her old decorative sense of diversion, 


A large number of Siamese cere- 


Absolution and purification by water are essential to every rite, whether 


of birth, of death, or of coronation. 
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walk beside them with the 
buffaloes’ heads tucked in- 
to their arms. 

The temples are _ the 
glory of Siam and of Bang- 
kok. Siam is the only ab- 
solute monarchy in which 
3uddha is worshiped. 
Through the artifice of 
Brahmanism and the in- 
tolerance of Islam, the doc- 
trine of Sakyamuni has 
been reduced to almost 
nothing in India; China no 
longer believes in it, and in 
Japan it has been so trans- 
termed by local cults as to 
render it unrecognizable. 
Buddhism still subsists in 
Southern India, in Ceylon, 
and in Cambodia, but it is 
losing, under the eyes of 
the British or French con- 
querors, the brilliance it 
still retains only in Siam, 
which is manifested par- 
ticularly in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of 
sanctuaries. As a matter 
of fact, the sanctuaries are 
not. very old. Travelers 
who gaze in ecstasy at the 
pagodas of Rangoon, at the 
Shwe Dagon, do not know 
that they were built in re- 
cent times. Except the 
Khmers, who built last- 
ingly with sand stone, the 
pagoda builders used plastered 
brick which was essentially perish- 
able, worn away from day to day 
by the climate and in constant need 
of rebuilding by those among 
the faithful who desired to “ac- 
quire merit.” 

That feature which remains in 
the memory and responds instan- 
taneously to the thought of Bang- 
kok is its temple roofs. Folded 
in two, straddling and fecundating 
one another, each roof gives birth 
to a second, and then a third, the 
one rising up out of the other with 
their turned up corners and ga- 
bles covered with motifs of nagas, 
that is, stylized snakes° with head 
erect and tail in the air, gilded and 
scaly with flakes and _ incrusted 
mirrors. These roofs are closely 
related to the Chinese tiles that 
gleam in the sun like dry corn or 
darken the landscape with their 
blues, their green-edged violets, and 
their black surfaces. Only the reli- 
quaries compare with them in bril- 
lance, the cylindrical bells that 
stand in spirals forty feet high, 
some white, others covered with 
gold leaf, still others rising in in- 
crusted terraces of porcelain mo- 
saic reminiscent of their flower 
wreaths. The origin of these mau- 
soleums filled with Buddhist relics, 
the prachedi as well as the stupa, 
the latter differing from the former 
only by their bulbous shape, seems 
to have been the funereal tumulus. 
This luxuriant ornamentation of 
soul and style, this capricious play 


SR 


The multitude of statues of Buddha which adorn the temples 


indicate the vitality of the Buddhist faith in Siam. Here alone 
has the doctrine of Sakyamuni retained all its ancient brilliance. 


The caves at Petchaturi, dedicated to Buddha and filled with a multitude of 
carven images, are among the most impressive rock-temples of the Orient. 


use of the cave as a religious sanctuary reaches back to the most primitive times 
of which there is any record. 


TRAV 


of line and color, this fag 
ion of living at once j 
ously and religiously 
none of the strange opp 
siveness of India or 
desiccation of China, | 
typical of Siam. 

What is the explana 
of these trapezoidal shap 
these truncated pyramj 
to be seen in the line’ 
the doorways, the w 
dows, the lacquer cabiné 
and everywhere in Siam@ 
art? These lines that § 
upward,—were they mez 
to accentuate a natural ¢ 
fect of the perspective, 7 
add height to height ? The 
edifices rising in separa 
terraces, these seven-sté 
ied golden thrones—t 
seven Buddhist paradis 
each on its couch } 
water and lotus,—we) 
they brought from Babj 
lon, the mother of archite 
ture, which gave us f 
arch and those ziggarats | 
astronomical towers whi§ 
served as the model f) 
so many Indian temples?) 

The interior of the Pe 
ace—where the King li 
rarely—is decorated in? 
sort of early Victorian nf 
tion of the Orient and ful 
nished with dismal couchj 
set in a row and separated by beti 
spittoons. However, there is of 
room, the former throne room, th# 
is worth seeing. The sovereig 
still holds audiences in it. TE 
room is cut in two by a curtain @ 
gold which, when pulled back, ra 
veals the golden throne of th 
King, like that of the kings @ 
Ayuthia. Everywhere there is t@ 
much gold, as in the Indian leg 
ends. It is like an Asiatic styliza 
tion of a high skiff seen alongsié 
about six feet above the grouné 
Seven rows of sacred figurines, ea@ 
poised on decorative motifs take 
from the lotus and other wate 
plants, raise it up to a pavilio 
where the King sits in state— 
central figure always in a frame 
as in the paintings of the great mas 
ters. The monarch is surroundee 
by circular parasols of cloth of golf 
nine stories high, nine being a mys 
tic number sacred to Buddha an# 
to kings. 

The farther one penetrate’ 
towards the center of the royal en’ 
closure, the more do the monuments 
steles, and mausoleums crowé 
and jostle one another, choking ug 
the courts with their golden abun: 
dance and their religious luxurianceé 
The central reliquary, a golder 
cone carved in great flanges, < 
giant spiral standing in the implac- 
able noonday sun, makes me fee! 
for a moment that it is one of the 
gilded cupolas of the Kremlin. ] 
can still see from the dark interior 
of an exquisite pagoda whose 
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‘ted frescoes 
eaten up by 
humidity, the 
iding brilliance 
‘this mass of 
{| shining in the 
: through the 
Be open door- 
Ww. Farther away, 
» giants are 
irding a sanctu- 
|, great: clubs be- 
‘en their knees, 
| wearing, like 
pred dancers, 
shtening masks. 
"=. terror inspired 
‘ their immobile 
es is dissipated 
| their sentinel- 
> stolidity and 
sir uniforms, 


The pol- 
ed marble is like 
iskating rink and 
rns one’s eyes. 

iThe Prakeo 
| or temple 
the most 


all the temples 
Bangkok, has 
» priests. But it 
as been embel- 


Povereigns for a 
bntury past. In 
| flagged and pri- 
fate court stands 
| golden sentry- 
‘ox, glistening like 
_ gown, where the 
hing, seated in 
fod-like fashion, 
ippears once a year 
o his great feudal 
ords of Shan and 
_ao in the north. 
Swords of incrust- 
ed mirrors bring 
an artificial light 
nto this niche and 
elevate it. 


Inside, I saw the 
famous’ emerald 
‘Buddha resting on 
jan altar of crystal 
In the 
tem ple— 
‘whose only light 
‘comes through the 
‘Open mother-of- 
‘pearl doors—fur- 
jther darkened by 


in space overhead. 


rather theatrically painted frescoes on a bituminous background, 
it gleams of a sudden in the light of electric lights hanging high 


‘clothed like a madonna. Tapers and offerings surround it. Be- 
‘hind the altar is the property-room and dressing-room, for this 
Buddha changes h‘s garb with the season. The hair-nets of 
‘gold, the strings of pearl, and the collections of rings are all 
laid out here in preparation for the next season. 
should be seen from below and at a three-quarters angle. In 
the fore-shortening of the shoulder, the swelling contour of the 
cheek, and the flight of the eye towards the temple, there is a 
beauty unmatched in any western image. When the eyelid is half 
closed above the gleam of a leaf of gold ora layer of white enamel, 


Lae 
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THE FLAMBOYANT GLORY OF SIAMESE ARCHITECTURE 
The Siamese temples are in a sense an anthology of all the regional influences which have moulded 
the nation. The original temples were square edifices whitened with plaster of lime and shaded by 
a porch or awning. The Khmers added the ovoid tower and perpetuated Brahmanical symbols like 
the divinities and elephants that adorn doorways and porches. The reliquary monuments are of 
Indian origin, and the roof comes from China. Out of this compilation an originality is born—a 
luxuriance of ornamentation, a richness of style and a capricious play of hue and color unlike any- 
thing in the Orient. 


It is not of emerald but of jasper; and is 


Buddhas 


the supernatural proportions 
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or as in this Bud- 
dha a diamond 
placed to catch the 
light, one is held 
irresistibly by this 
glowing medita- 
tion, tranquilly 
wise and inwardly 
burning. Motion- 
less since the in- 
stallation of the 
lights, has the 
emerald Buddha 
forgotten his earl- 
ier mishaps? From 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury onward he 
was hidden, buried, 
stolen, torn from 
his temples; he has 
known sacked 
towns and _ flights 
abroad, finally to 
return to Bangkok 
in a triumphal pro- 
cession. 


The handsomest 
temples to be found 
outside the royal 
enclosure are the 
Po Wat and the 
Cheng Wat. The 
first of these is the 
sanctuary of medi- 
tation and solitude. 
It is to be visited 
when the strength 
of the sun is on the 
decline and before 
the sudden fall of 
the tropical night. 
The Po Wat is a 
pool of religious 
repose in the very 
heart of the city. 
The fig-trees dark- 
en it with their sa- 
cred umbrage. A 
stone linga, the 
relic of Brahman 
superstition toler- 
ated by Buddhism, 
rears its mon- 
strous and encour- 
aging tumescence 
in the sight of ster- 
Je women. Within 
the temple, beyond 
the gold-lacquered 
doors and windows 
whose rich mate- 
rials contrast so en- 
tirely with the 
white lime which 
is the only decora- 
tion of the walls, 


rests the great couched Buddha, one of the marvels of southern 
Asia, At first one is surrounded by darkness. Then the priest opens 
a window, and a shapeless mass looking much like a dead elephant 
appears. Another open window—this time at the far end of the 
hall—and suddenly the mass lengthens, stretches like the hallu- 
cination of hashish, Finally the outlines of the reclining god dawn 
upon the mind. This way did the Perfect One dispose himself 
when he understood that the time had come for his death, A man 
could run over him, scale his shoulders, without weighing more 
than a fly or disturbing his slumber. His beauty is such that 
cannot diminish it. 
brought down by the tempest of life, he lies with his eyes closed, 
his head in one hand, his limbs composed, in a monumental 


Immense, 
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state of complete religious abandon. 
At the other extremity—and you 
want much time and many steps to 
make the tour of this slumbering 
Buddha—the feet present them- 
selves to the adoration of the faith- 
ful, soldered, soles joined, rosy with 
incrustations of mother - of - pearl. 
Everywhere in Asia the feet of the 
Master are worshiped,—as also the 
hand of Fatima and the foot of Mo- 
hammed. The stiff fingers, summa- 
rily sculptured, are covered with spi- 
rails in the same pattern as that cover- 
ing the skin. I went back to the head 
before leaving and stood under the 
chin where I could gaze over all the 
vast landscape of the divine body, 
prolonged by the parallel of the dis- 
appearing legs. I had an impression 
of eternal rest, of the final recovery 
in the midst of illness, far from 
pain, of that health which is death. 


The Siamese wonder why the 
word Siam is associated in the minds 
of. Europeans only with Siamese 
cats, which do not exist in their 
country, or Bangkok hats, of which 
there are none in Bangkok, or the 
Siamese twins, whose identity is a 
mystery to them. As for the white 
elephants, which we also imagine to 
be a local specialty, they used for- 
merly to exist, but their worship has 
become simplified, attenuated, and 
tends now to disappear. 


All elephants belong as of right 
to the Crown. They come down into 
the fields, destroy everything, and 
tear up telegraph poles because—it 
is said poetically—the hum of the 
wires is like that of bees in their 
ears and makes them hopeful of 
finding honey. 

As soon as the governor of a 
province was apprised of the capture 
of 4 white elephant he would notify 
the Court and prayers would be 
offered up in all the temples. The 
King would dispatch an expedition 
to bring the prisoner to Bangkok 
with great pomp. A messenger, sent 
down from the north, would an- 
nounce to the King the sex, age, 
and size of the sacred animal, giv- 
ing all possible details. Such happy 
news meriting its recompense, the 
King would have the messenger’s 
mouth filled with gold, as well his 
ears, nostrils, and every other natu- 
ral orifice. 

_ Escorted by singers, dancers, mu- 
Sicians, and acrobats, the elephant 
would be brought down from the 
jungle to the river. There a raft 
awaited him, carrying a gold canopy 
and enclosed in scarlet curtains. The 
floor of the raft was covered with 
flowers. The elephant was put on a 
mattress of gold cloth and bathed and 
perfumed with great ceremony. He 
had the right to jessamine perfumed 
beverages, sweets made of cocoanut 
and sugar cane, and rice cakes 
served up in flat dishes. Thus he 
would float down to the environs of 
Bangkok where, if he were not al- 
ready dead of indigestion, the King 
would come in person to fetch him 


SIAMESE ACTORS 
The great plays of Siam are very beautiful but incredibly long. 
The actors adhere rigidly to ancient conventions, retarding the 
movement of the plot with innumerable plastic poses and slow 


dance movements. They speak rarely and sing little and badly. 


Unfortunately the great Siamese theatrical tradition is vanish- 
ing; young Siam prefers the banality of the movies to the 
magnificent legends of her own theater. 


THE PLASTIC BEAUTY OF THE DANCE 


The retarded rhythm of the Siamese dancers is like nothing 

we know in Europe. Their art is a succession of plastic poses 

melting into one another by change of posture whose equilib- 

rium is profoundly studied. At the present time the tradition 

of Siamese dancing is vanishing. The private troupes are dis- 

integrating, and pupils are rejecting the stern discipline neces- 
sary to acquire the art. 


ZI 
to his stall. Followed by all the} 
bles, the elephant would enter 
capital surrounded by the altar! 
repose which were covered 4 
offerings. He would meany 
have been transferred from his 
to a gilded bark with ropes of s 
thread. The cannon of the f 
boomed a salute as he entered 
and slaves were offered him 
palace. The court jeweler to 
measure and made diadems and 
chains for him. When he we 
his head was covered with a 
sol. When he died the country 
into mourning. His heart and bi 
were cremated, and a posthum 
title of nobility was conferred w 
him, ¥ 

The elephant hunt which f¢ 
place just before the war at A 
thia restored to this deserted ¢ 
for a few days, its aspect of old. # 
the captured elephants were ¢ 
lected in a barbaric kraal made! 
enormous piles. Then they 
led to the bath. These thick A 
hordes, driven as by a forest 
entering en masse into the we 
with their trunks in the air, were 
sight worthy of the khanats of * 
Oxus. This was the last remnant 
those twenty thousand war elepha 
that Tachard, the Jesuit, still saw? 
Siam in the seventeenth century. © 

The Siamese greet one anotl! 
charmingly, their hands joined © 
prayer and their bodies bent at t 
waist. When inferiors come into t 
presence of their superiors th 
prostrate themselves and advance | 
crawling on their knees. It is sat 
fying to be treated thus in a cou} 
try where there is no employme 
bureau to complain of a shortage © 
servants, and to be able to say wi 
a seventeenth century traveler: “N 
magnificence strikes one so much | 
a great multitude of men whose du 
is to serve one.”” When Queen Vi 
toria received a Siamese embassy | 
Windsor she was frightened to s€ 
these hunters on her trail crawlit 
in her direction. Sometimes, to i 
dicate even greater respect, th 
hands are joined very graceful 
above the head. The head’is sacré 
in Siam. One of the reasons wh 
there are no multiple stories in Sian 
ese houses is that it is not proper 
walk/over the heads of others. : 

The Siamese think that the bod 
is a composite of water, air, eart 
and fire, and that illness comes on 
of an excess or a diminution 
these elements. They believe i) 
ghosts, in Phi. These spirits ant 
many others play a great role 1 
their lives. They are the spectre! 
of those who have died of choleré 
or have been eaten by wild beast 
or have had no sepulchre. It is curt 
ous that the word phi and the thing 
it represents correspond closely t 
the piaye or ghosts of the native: 
of the Antilles. They must be looke¢ 
after and fed. I had a chauffeui 
who was a good fellow except wher 


(Continued on page 48) | 
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Nearly one thousand years ago Norse 
colomsts settled in southwestern Green- 
land. For four centuries they maintained 
relations with the civilized world. Then 
suddenly all news of them ceased. Were 
they, as Fridthjof Nansen thinks, absorbed 
by the Eskimo? Or was their fate a more 
terrible one? This article tells the stirring 
story of these ill-fated colomes in the hght 
of recent archaeological finds made by 
Danish scientists—EnDITor. 


literature of Scandivania, tell us 
of the colonization of Green- 
land. A resolute chieftain, Harald 
the Fairhaired, had fought his way 
. : to the throne of a united Norway. 
Freeborn men were henceforth to 
know but one law and one monarch. 
But there were fierce spirits who pre- 
ferred exile to submission. Fleets of 
open, shield-hung boats left the fjords 
of Norway and hoisted sail for the 
west. The Faroe islands were 
| settled, the Orkneys, and far-away 
Iceland. And whien, in the latter part of the tenth century, one 
Thorvald and his son Eric the Red, outlawed from Norway for 
manslaughter, came to Iceland, they found the best land already 
taken. Eric the Red settled in an outlying district, and, as we 
might suspect, did not live in peace. His hot blood brought on a 
quarrel, he clove his neighbor’s head with a battle-axe and for 
this deed the assembly of freemen, the Thing, outlawed him for 
a period of three years. 
There were rumors then of a land to the west. 


GE HE sagas, the magnificent early 


he great number of 
tosses found at the van- 
ished Viking colony indi- 
cate that Christianity had 
upplanted the religion of 
Odin. 


A certain 


M THE HOSTILE SHORES OF GREENLAND 


a these inhospitable shores, bleak, rocky and terribly cold, bold Vikings established their colonies in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The attempt 
‘i colonize this grim country, which Eric the Red so ironically called Greenland, was tragic and hopeless. Cold, starvation and hardship eventually 
/\iumphed, and before the middle of the fifteenth century the Viking settlers were obliterated. This picture shows a characteristic Danish settlement 
)) the present time. Even today the entire Danish colony has scarcely more than eleven thousand inhabitants, and with modern vessels the villages 
| are accessible only a few months of the year, 
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| mee TRAGIC PATE OF THE VIKINGS IN GREENLAND 


How Eric the Red Discovered Greenland—Colonizing in the North 1,000 Years Ago 
—Some Amazing Achievements of the Viking Sea Rovers 


By FRITHJOF TOKSVIG 


Gudbjorn had seen skerries in the distance, and off in the mists, 
a mainland. In secret Eric the Red fitted out his ship: and set 
sail, explored the coasts of the new country and returned to Ice- 
land at the expiration of his exile to get colonists. With a fine 
knowledge of the force of suggestion he gave to the new-found 
land, with its thin fringe of shore and heart of ice, the name of 
Greenland. He had the real-estate instinct. The name would, he 
said, attract settlers. It did. The summer after his return to 
Iceland, presumably in the year 985, twenty-five vessels set out 
from Bredefjord and Bordefjord in Iceland. But only fourteen 
ships reached Greenland; the rest were beaten back or wrecked. 

The settlers divided the country between them, each taking 
possession of a fjord. Two scattered colonies were established 
on the southwestern coast of Greenland, facing the New World. 
Among the colonists was one Herjolf Baardson. While the other 
settlers sought the interior of the fjords, Herjolf built his home- 
stead on a headland by the sea. “Herjolf took Herjolfsfjord,” 
says the record, “and lived at Herjolfsnes.” Surrounded by wild, 
rugged mountains. Herjolfsfjord, now Narssarmiut near Fred- 
eriksdal, is one of the most beautiful fjords of southern Green- 
land. But its narrow strip of shore is almost uninhabitable and 
the headland is swept by cold, merciless gales. The neighbor- 
ing fjords are more fertile and in the time of the Norse must 
have been lined with farms. At Herjolfsfjord, however, there 
was a harbor which became the common port of call for Nor- 
wegian traders to the colony. Through it the Northmen main- 
tained their contact with Norway. When that contact was broken 
the grim struggle really began. 

The settlements became a new Iceland. There were freemen 
and thralls, rude but just laws, the same style of buildings, the 
same animal husbandry, the same cruel and destructive feuds. 
And the family of Eric the Red was prominent in all the affairs 
of the colony. His son Leif, later called the Lucky, brought 
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with news of their remarkable discos 

Leif and his thirty-five men were 
the last Northmen to visit the Amem 
gast. His brothers Thorvald and 
stem led two expeditions to Vmland 
his sister Freidis accompanied a i 
But they found hostile natives: at @ 
w by an ene 
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Cod Thorvald was 
arrow. Only 
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ESKIMO CHILDREN 
The Viking settlers who attempted to lo 
tions of experience to endure the ng 
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for existence. 


Christianity to Greenland from Norway. No longer 
and Odin worshiped, but the white Christ. Cl 


Aiter Herjolf his son Bjarne inherited Herj 
believe the hazy records, Bjarne was 
sight the American coast. When his fathe 
was in Norway with his trading ship. On | 
about the year 1000, he heard of his fatt 
without even waiting to unload his cargo tur 
vessel westward. His goal was Greenland, hi 
But a storm came up. For days the little 
wind. An arctic fog settled over the sea. 
indifference to death he held his rudder firm and 
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best. When the thick fog lifted he saw land, heavily w t 
could not be Greenland. The sun rose and set; he still S 
course along the coast. Then the icebergs and bleak f 


Greenland rose on the horizon. A day 
later he joined his father at Herjolisnes 
and there had marvelous tales to tell. 

The news of the strange land fired Leif 
Ericsson’s imagination, He decided to 
see it. His father was persuaded to go 
along. But when Erie the Red, now 
bowed with age, rode down to the ship, 
his pony stumbled and threw him. “It is 
not for me,” he said sagely, “to discover 
more countries.” He stayed home. 

With five-and-thirty men Leif Ericsson 
started off to the southwest. The first 
land they saw was rocky, bare and, seen 
from the sea, seemed to be very flat. It 
was probably Labrador. They sailed on, 
ever southward. Once more they landed; 
here the country was rolling, heavily 
wooded. Neither did this land, probably 
Nova Scotia, seem hospitable, and again 
the expedition sailed on. Some days later 
they landed at an island—Nantucket— 
and from there steered through a sound 
and went ashore at the mouth of a river. 


It was a fertile land with lush grass, and _—_- = pos — = a 

grapes growing wild. Leif the Lucky AN ICEBERG NEAR THE GREENLAND COAST 

called it Vinland (“Wineland”). It is now ican: : 2 oie ae Ee: 

Massachusetts. They stayed the winter n addition to all the other perils which the Early Viking mavigziors had to face when they st a 


= : for Greenland and America im their frail craft they had to 7 ‘ff r f£ bet a 
and in the spring returned to Greenland great =e that float south fom diet Arete an Peeper eee 
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ét Thorkatla, the love of his youth, and the 
ud was opened anew when she sought him 
a Greenland. It is a curious fact that she had 
p all the way to Norway to secure passage. 
Je’s wife, Thorun, did not exactly receive her 
enthusiasm, but she allowed her to stay over 
vinter—under close supervision. Only im- 
yately before her departure in the spring was 
ermitted to be alone with her beloved, “while 
» fires burned down.” After her return to Ice- 
‘she gave birth to a daughter, who came out to 
fiather at the age of twelve. When she grew 
ind Helge had procured her a husband, he 
bed to Brattahlid, Eric the Red’s property and 
e1sual residence of the headman or law-speak- 
Perhaps Herjolfsnes was given to the young 
ple. 

jich is the main burden of the ballad. While 
ii account may perhaps be questioned on the 
t of full historic truth, it does show that 
jolfsnes was one of the most important places 
he colony and a name that rose readily to the 
pb of bards or skjalds when Greenland was their 
ne. Probably up to the Fifteenth Century 
ewegian and Icelandic ships touched at Her- 
ysfjord. Then the arctic ice locked the Norse 
plers in its silence. No skjald sang the final 
pter of their saga. It was never written save 
the moldering remains of their dead. And 
m these tragic runes, modern science has now 
liphered the terrible tale of their extinction. 
everal summers ago an expedition headed by Dr. Poul 
WNrlund of the National Museum at Copenhagen set out for 
JHrjolfsnes. Its mission was to solve, 
f possible, the riddle of the lost 
tthmen. Despite its soberness the 
ighty report of the expedition is a 
ving document, the result of much 
tk and much time. It was a sad 
ek, this excavation of the longtime 
did. The total find at the ancient 
urchyard of Herjolfsnes comprises 
Maout 120 different burials, men, 
men and children. At one time 
+re must have been many more. But 
= sea had made great inroads at the 
fadland. There were, however, a 
siderable number of other burials 
such a bad state of preservation 
at none of them could be taken up. 
ften, indeed, they were so decom- 
psed that their presence could just be 
sscerned as a clay-like layer in the 
favelly soil. 

The dead were generally buried in 
aristian wise with their heads toward 
te west that they might face the ris- 
ng sun on the Day of Judgment. The 
ddies lay either in a rough wooden 
offin or wrapped in their clothes, 
arely in both. Not a single. stone 
offn was found; a very strange thing, as wood must have 
ten difficult to procure. Not even the medieval custom, so 
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These old Viking garments, 

colony of Herjolfsnes, indicate that the settlers clung 

to their European styles despite the climate and their 
isolation. 


Ine of the most handsome finds discovered with the Oscberg ship was 
his elaborate carved wagon which is a splendid example of ‘the crafts- 
manship of the Vikings. 


BUILT BY THE VIKINGS 


The Oseberg ship, unearthed at Oseberg in Norway, was a pleasure yacht of one of the 

Viking queens, possibly Queen Asa, the grandmother of King Harald the Fairhaired. This 

boat measures seventy-five feet from stem to stern and it carried a crew of thirty men. 

The seagoing Viking ships, which were more powerfully built than this boat, carried a 
large square sail and a crew ranging from thirty to sixty oarsmen. 


common-in Scandinavia, of placing a couple of stones on end 
at the head had been observed. On the other hand, there were 
a great number of crosses; an indication of how thoroughly 
the new, milder religion had replaced the old cult of Odin. 

The Norse had the strongest faith in the power of the divine 
emblem and placed it everywhere, particularly in the coffins 
with the dead. The runic inscriptions on these crosses have 
been deciphered by Professor Finnur 
Jonsson of the Department of Northern 
Philology at Copenhagen University. 
Nothing could be more poignant, more 
moving than these simple words carved 
into the wood that has retained them 
for us. 

In their great need, deserted by men, 
menaced by the forces of nature, en- 
feebled and decimated by starvation 
and disease, the settlers took refuge in 
their faith in God. “God the Almighty 
guard Gudleif well,’ says one cross. 
Another bears this confession of faith: 
“Torleiv made this cross in praise and 
worship of Almighty God.’ <A _ third 
has the invocation: “Mary, Jesus my 
God, Father, God and Spirit.” And 
perhaps most eloquent of all, one cross 
holds the simple prayer: ‘May Jesus 
Christ help.” 

The tragic climax must have begun 
early in the fifteenth century. Before 
that time intermarriage and a lack of suitable food had done 
their work. Trade and communication with Norway and 
Iceland, and hence with the civilized world, had ceased. This 


unearthed at the ill-fated 


isolation, this cutting of the bond that bound the Northmen 
to their kin, was due to certain international conditions, to a 


decline of shipping in Norway, and very probably, as Dr. 
Noérlund suggests, to a turn for the worse in climatic conditions 
in the far North. Even today, with modern vessels, the Danish 
colonies in Greenland are accessible only a few months of the 
year. But up to the fifteenth century connections certainly 
were maintained. The Norse garments brought back from 
Herjolfsnes prove this. These costumes offer many points of 
interest. They consist mainly of long garments of frieze, nearly 
the same for men and women, friar-like hoods and rude hose. 
Some sealskin there must have been also, but it could not with- 
stand the ravages of time. In none of the clothes from 
Herjolfsnes did “the expedition detect a single Eskimo feature. 
(Continued on page 53). 
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A STORM CENTER IN ARIZONA’S BLOODY FEUD 


It was on this ranch that Tom Graham lived during the red years of the notorious Tewksbury-Graham feud which was one of the most desper# 


range wars in the history of the old West. 


This pisture, taken shortly after the war closed, shows the ranch buildings exactly as they appea 


during the fighting. To the right of the building in the center is seen a typical old-time picket. corral. 


RED YEARS ON THE ARIZONA FRONTIER 


The True Story of the Bloody Tewksbury-Graham Feud—How a Five-year Range War Dev- 
astated Pleasant Valley—A Reign of Terror and Its Tragic Episodes—Some Notorious Killers 


By EARLE R. FORREST 


In this article Earle R. Forrest gives for the first time a full and truthful account of one of the most 


desperate range wars and feuds in the history of our Western frontier. 


The Pleasant Valley War of Arizona 


has formed the basis for many novels and stories—among them Zane Grey's “To the Last Man”—but an 
accurate, chronological account of this feud has never been published. Years ago, when Mr. Forrest was a = 
cowboy in Arizona, he was personally acquainted with some of the men who took part in the struggle. From 
them and from other friends he met in Arizona in later years he gathered the information for this article. 
It ts at once a dramatic story and an authentic chapter from the history of the old West—Envrror. 


OWN in central Arizona, where the sky is always blue and 
D the bunch grass grows luxuriantly, is a spot named Pleas- 


ant Valley by the first settlers. With this land is asso- Mogollans, it is entirely surrounded by mountains. Far a 


ciated one of the most sanguinary events in the history of the 
frontier. This was the Tewksbury-Graham feud, known as the 


Pleasant Valley war, which 
swept through old Ari- 
zona’s cattleland in the lat- 
ter eighties until it burned 
itself out “to the last man” 
in five short years. At the 
end only one of the Tewks- 
bury boys was left. 

Yet of all range wars 
and feuds, this is the least 
known today. For years it 
has been shrouded in mys- 
tery. Those who could re- 
late its bloody incidents 
have always refused to 
talk; and it was only after 
the most persistent efforts 
and by questioning friends 
who know the old Arizona 
range that the writer se- 
cured the full story. 

It is a strange coinci- 
dence that this land, which 
became soaked in the blood 
of its pioneers, should have 
been called Pleasant Val- 
ley; and stranger still that 
the name has stuck all 
these years. “The Valley 
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THE COWBOYS’ RESTAURANT 


The chuck wagon is the haven of all tired and hungry cowboys. Standing by his 


well filled cupboard the cook is ready for the arrival of his hungry guests from 


the range, his Dutch ovens well filled with hot bread and roast meat. 
of the wagon are seen the cowbovs’ bed rolls. 


At the side 


up big and clear on the s 


line. Like a sentinel guar 


ing an empire, McFadd 
peak towers high abe 


this mountain world ; whi 


other peaks and ranges ¢ 
the turquoise blue sky u 
all merge into one contin 
ous chain around the v. 
ley from north to sot 
and east to west. 


With its tranquillity, 
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of Death” might be more appropriate. Located in Gila Coun! 
beginning at the head of Cherry Creek, under the rim of & 


to the south the outlines of the historic Sierra Anchas, hidill 
place and stronghold of hostile Apaches in days long past, lod 
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wild, rugged beauty, a} 


its vast, untrammeled d 


tances, covered with t 


mystic, purple haze of t 
desert, this land fascina 
the wilderness wander 
Far removed from a ra 
road or the main lines 

overland travel, this is o 


spot left in Arizona whe 


the old-time life of cat 


land still survives, althoug 
to a modified degre 
Ranches are scattered ov 


the valley, and much of t 
old range is fenced; b 
cattle roam over the mou 
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| slopes and hillsides, and it is still a land 
cowboys, a wild land even today after 
e men have lived there for half a century. 
ittle was known of Pleasant Valley when 
'Graham brothers and J. D. Tewksbury 
| his three sons built their log cabins and 
rals in the early eighties and embarked in 
icattle business in defiance of the Apaches ; 
‘its fame as a rich pasture land spread, 
others soon followed. 
"he Arizona of those days was the far 
atier, where the last of the gunmen and 
ters of the old West were making their 
nd against the civilization and law that was 
sping across the desert west of the Pecos. 
ey fought hard and they died hard, those 
1 of long ago; but before they passed out 
ly made some history that is remembered 
this day. 
Pleasant Valley was the most remote sec- 
1 of wild, lawless Arizona of other days. 
2 nearest white settlement was a hundred 
es away; the passes to the valley were 
7 and easily guarded, and the arm of the 
3 was not long enough to reach across the 
‘rvening mountains and deserts. Some of 
se early settlers were honest cattlemen; 
many others went there for another rea- 
i, and the valley soon became a haven for 
Btle rustlers and men “wanted” by some 
riff in more civilized communities. The 
ley and surrounding territory were fairly 
Il settled when the war broke out in the 
snmer of 1887. 
J. D. Tewksbury, the father of the three 
thers, Edwin, John and James, was a 
Btive of Boston, who had gone to California 


Prty-nine, or the early fifties. White women were scarce in the 
qi West, and like many another man during those early days 
f married a California Indian, the mother of his three sons who 
fured so prominently in the Pleasant Valley war. I have been 
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@ an early date, probably during one of the gold rushes in 


MRS. TOM GRAHAM 


Arizona has never forgotten Mrs. 
Graham’s attempt to avenge her hus- 
band’s death. When her husband’s mur- 
derers, Edwin Tewksbury and John 
Rhodes, were being tried before the jus- 
tice of the peace, she drew a six-shooter 
from her bag, pressed it against Rhodes’ 
side, and pulled the trigger. Rhodes 
never moved, but the hammer caught in 
the lining of the bag and missed fire. 
This photograph was taken about the 
time of her marriage. 


In the early days 


OF J. D. TEWKSBURY 


THE RANCH 
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unable to learn when the Indian wife of J. D. 
Tewksbury died, but before he settled in Ari- 
zona he had married a widow named Lydia 
Shultes, an English woman who had already 
had two husbands. By her he had two sons, 
Parker and Walter Tewksbury, who were 
children during the trouble in Pleasant Valley. 

The Aztec Land and Cattle Company, bet- 
ter known as the Hash Knife outfit because 
of the shape of its brand, was organized in 
1886. The headquarters were on the Little 
Colorado River, opposite the Mormon settle- 
ment of Saint Joseph, just west of Holbrook; 
but its range extended far south into Tonto 
basin. This was one of the largest cattle 
companies that ever ranged the Southwest; 
and, like many other big outfits of the early 
days, it was not a financial success. The com- 
pany took no organized part in the Pleasant 
Valley war, but its cowboys were typical of 
old Arizona; all first class cowhands, but as 
wild and lawless a group as ever rode for one 
brand. Always looking for trouble, they sim- 
ply could not keep out of a good fight, and 
they naturally espoused the Graham cause 
against the invading sheep. 

The real cause of the war is generally sup- 
posed to have been a band of sheep driven 
over the rim of the Mogollans by Daggs 
Brothers, of Flagstaff, and guarded by the 
Tewksburys. Even many of those drawn into 
the conflict later did not know the real motive 
back of all the bitterness, which seems to have 
had its origin several years before. Accord- 
ing to information furnished the writer re- 
cently by an old resident of Pleasant Valley, 
who was in the war from beginning to end, 


the feud started with a dispute over the division of stolen cattle. 


the Graham and Tewksbury boys were close 


friends, and this man claims that they engaged in cattle rustling 
together ; but a quarrel over a division of the spoils brought about 
bitter feeling which grew from year to year. 


This is corrobo- 


Tom Graham’s famous attack on the Tewksbury ranch occurred on September 2, 1887. At the head of his faction he laid desperate siege to the 
house. John Tewksbury and William Jacobs were killed in a nearby field, and when the hogs started to devour the bodies Mrs. John Tewksbury 


defied the Grahams to shoot a woman while she came out from the house and buried the bodies. 
the ranch exactly as it was at the time of the fight. 


The photograph, taken after the war closed, shows 


2 


rated by the territorial court records, which show that counter 
charges of cattle stealing were made, first against the Grahams 
and then against the Tewksburys. 

The Pleasant Valley range had attracted sheepmen from the 
North for years; but no matter what differences those old-time 
cattlemen had among themselves they had always united against 
the invading hordes that would destroy their pasture lands, and 
the rim of the Mogollans was an established “dead line,” south 
of which no sheep were allowed to pass. With these events and 
actors, the stage was set for the bloody drama of Pleasant Valley 
when a band of sheep driven across this time-honored “dead 
line” brought about a crisis. 

The elder Tewksbury’s fiery temper mixed with the Indian 
blood of his wife was a dangerous heritage for their three sons, 
as later events proved. An Indian never forgets ; an eye for an eye 
is his code of revenge, and the charge of cattle stealing made 
against the Tewksburys at Prescott in 1884 was a wound that 
never healed. This old sore, together with an offer of a share 
in the profits, induced them to make an arrangement with Daggs 
Brothers, in 1887, to guard a band of sheep across the “dead 
line.” That this was aimed directly at the Grahams there can 
be no doubt. 

When the drive was started in the early summer very few cat- 
tlemen believed that the “dead line” would really be crossed; 
and when the sheep were pushed over the rim of the Mogollans 
the news spread like wildfire. 

The Tewksburys little dreamed of the terrible war “to the 
last man” that was to follow the invasion of Pleasant Valley. 
Even their friends were aghast, and made no move to aid them 
until drawn into the conflict by the blood-feud that soon de- 
veloped. Honest cattlemen and rustlers were drawn together 
by a common bond of defense against the invading horde of de- 
struction sweeping down upon the range; and they rallied to the 
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BRANDING CATTLE IN PLEASANT VALLEY 


TRAW 


clan call of the Grahams, with Tom as their acknowledged lez 

The cattlemen hesitated to take life at first; for they belie 
that a few well-placed bullets in the vicinity of the he 
would serve as a sufficient warning to vacate. This ki 
moral suasion was tried. A shot out of the night, a by 
through a coffee pot or frying pan held by a herder ove 
campfire usually had the desired effect, and he would y; 
like a scared rabbit. 

But in spite of all opposition the sheep remained; for 
Daggs were as determined as the cattlemen, and the Tewks 
held by their hatred for the Grahams, remained true. Aj 
these warning shots failed of their purpose, new tactics ¥ 
adopted. Night raiders cut the band to pieces, and the sh 
were stampeded over the bluffs into the creek, or shot down 
enraged cowboys. . 

The cattlemen drew the first blood when a Navajo herder} 
shot during one of these raids. The death of an Indian was 
little consequence to either side, but killing the sheep was 
entirely different matter; and the Tewksburys felt that they] 
been defeated by their old enemies, the Grahams. 

The disappearance of “Old Man” Blevins, one of the & 
cattlemen, from his ranch on Canyon Creek early in Augi 
1887, was the cause of the first battle. His friends believed £ 
he had been murdered, and on August 9th four cowboys ff 
the Hash Knife outfit, joined by four from the Graham ran 
started in search of him. 3 

They reached Middleton’s ranch about noon and decide¢ 
stop for dinner and to make inquiry. There was an omin 
silence about the cabin as they rode up. A woman caution 
opened the door a few inches in answer to their call, and 
formed them that the men were absent. 

Just what started the fight will never be definitely known, 
only the Graham version was told. The request for dinner} 

_ refused, and the cowboys ¥ 

_—-—~—=Cjst' turning to leave when jets 

Pa Ue ___ smoke and flame suddenly spur 

through the windows from 
semi-darkness of the cabin, 

lowed by the crash of rifles. 7 

unexpected attack created a pai 
Horses reared and jumped si 
ways away from the shots, 

liding with each other in wilde 

fusion, and then galloped aw 

John Payne and Hampton Bley 

swayed limply in their saddles; 


Wee ip ee | 


Branding is still necessary on the open range of Arizona as i i i i 
: en Te it was in the days of long ago, and the cow-outfits still make regular drives to ga 

aad pace with the burning iron. In the upper picture a cowboy is sitting on a rebellious calf’s head to help hold it down while the 

is app ied n the lower picture cowboys are branding a calf while a mother calf from the herd is being dragged up to receive the same operat 
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jMepled to the ground where they lay motionless in the dust, the first 
ite men who lost their lives in the Bloody Pleasant Valley war. G. T. 
ker almost fell from his horse with a mortal wound, and he died on 
way back to Graham’s. Two or three cowboys drew their revolvers 
h lightning swiftness and returned the fire as they galloped away, fol- 
ved by a few scattered shots. Those rifles in the cabins had been fired 
th deadly accuracy; for five of the eight horsemen had been hit. 

(he men who fired those shots from the Middleton cabin were never 
itively identified; but Edwin and James Tewksbury and several of their 
lowers were accused. Just how or why they came to be there that 
ris a mystery; for Harry Middleton was killed a few months later by 
Tewksburys. 

The shooting of these men was a different matter from the killing of a 


Middleton’s. Stung by 
the defeat and death 
of histimen, Lom 
Graham sent forth a 
battle cry that reached 
to the farthest corners 
of Tonto basin. Cat- 
tlemen, cowboys and 
rustlers rallied to his 
defense. Pitched bat- 
tles, ambuscades, and 


THE ORIGINAL HASH KNIFE OUTFIT oe genie ae 
ne cowhands of the Hash Knife Outfit were as wild and lawless as any group that ever rode for one brand. The Graham bodes maith 
(mpany took no part in the Pleasant Valley war, but the cowboys could not keep out of a good fight and took up the : ; Sie i 
Kaham’s cause against the invading sheep. Tom Pickett, who is fifth from the left, was once a member of Billy the 4S M™any as twenty 
id’s gang of outlaws. Peck, who stands with the six-shooter on Pickett’s left, was a killer of the old frontier type. fighting men in the 
xy, who holds the horse’s head, was equally notorious. These men and a number of others in this group were active field at a time, swept 
ithe feud. This photograph was taken in 1886 at the headquarters of the old Aztec Land & Cattle Company. The cir- through the entire 
cular insert shows the cabin of Ed Rose, a Graham partisan, at the time of the war. = 


Tonto basin country; 

and the Tewksburys, 
fe Indian herder. Their blood could only be wiped out with from four to six and never more than eight men, were 
ith more blood, and from that time it was a life for a life. driven to the brush, always on the defensive. This gave them 
from a sheep and cattle war, the fighting soon developed into a an advantage which they were not slow to seize; for the blood 
jood-feud between the Grahams and Tewksburys. Both sides of their Indian mother came to their aid in this crisis, and from 
nted each other like wild animals. Quarter was neither asked the hunted they quickly became the hunters. Working alone 
or given, and it was death when they met. and in pairs, they stalked their enemies with the stealth of the 


| Stirring events followed in rapid succession after the fight at panther, sending a shot out of the night. or from the sage brush 
: 


i A CAPTURED MAVERICK 
= horse, wilder than any mustang, has at last been run down, roped, and stretched out to receive the mark of the branding iron. In the Pleasant 
al 


ley much of the old-time life of cattleland still survives, though in a somewhat modified form. Much of the old range is fenced, but cattle still 
roam the mountain slopes and hillside and it is still a land of cowboys. 
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SCENES ON 
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THE ROUND UP 4 


Hunting and rounding up horses on the great ranges of Pleasant Valley and the Tonto Basin country hold an excitement that is equaled by few 


sports. 


The cow-outfits still make their regular drives to gather calves and horses. 


In the upper picture is seen a typical group of cowboys and 


their helpless quarry. Below a stubborn range horse, which refuses to be led, is being dragged along by a rope thrown around its hind quarters. 


on the hillsides in answer to the ring of the Graham battle cry. 

The next killing occurred on August 17th, when William 
Graham, a boy of eighteen, was shot by J. D. Houck, a Tewks- 
bury partisan who had been driven to the brush and was fighting 
alone. The death of the first Graham called for more blood. 
Tom might have passed over the killing of Payne, Blevins, and 
Tucker; but his own brother, the baby of the family, was a dif- 
ferent matter, and so he planned to wipe out the entire Tewks- 
bury family in one decisive battle. 

On September 2nd the Graham forces surrounded the Tewks- 
bury ranch, and killed John Tewksbury and William Jacobs, the 
first victims among the Tewksbury forces. This double murder 
was committed about a mile from the house, and the bodies left 
in plain view of their friends in the besieged cabin. 

The most terrible incident of the entire war occurred during 
the battle that followed. As the beleaguered Tewksburys watched, 
the hogs started to devour the bodies of their dead; and instead 
of granting a burial truce or driving the brutes away, the 
Grahams kept up such a fusillade that it was death for any man to 
attempt to reach them. 

When she could stand the terrible sight no longer, the wife of 
John Tewksbury defied the enemy to shoot her; and the chivalry 
of the Grahams asserted itself when a white-faced woman ap- 
peared from the cabin door and walked bravely out across the 
flat. No shot was fired at her as she drove the hogs away and 
covered the remains of her husband and his comrade. 

The attack was renewed with increased fury after her return 
to the house, but no further casualties occurred on either side. 
The fighting continued until Deputy Sheriff John Meadows ar- 
rived on the scene with a posse, and forced the Grahams to with- 
draw. The bodies were exhumed for an inquest held on the 
spot. Jacobs had been shot three times in the back, each bullet 
breaking the spine, and John Tewksbury had one wound in the 
back of the neck, and his head had been crushed with a rock. 


‘py John Blevins from the half open door. 


One of the bloodiest and most thrilling gun-fights of old Ari- 
zona occurred at Holbrook about this time, between Sheriff Com- 
modore Owens and four members of the Graham faction. Andy 
Cooper, the stepson of “Old Man” Blevins, had a few head of 
cattle in Pleasant Valley, probably as a blind for other operations, 
for he was accused of rustling. A warrant was issued more to” 
scare him than for any other purpose, for Andy Cooper was a 
dangerous gunman of the old frontier type, and few men cared 
to serve that warrant. 

Early in September, while Cooper was at his mother’s in Hol- 
brook, Owens arrived in town and was advised of his presence. 
Knowing the real purpose of the indictment, the sheriff paid no 
attention until several saloon loungers declared that he was 
afraid of Cooper. No braver man ever lived than Commodore 
Owens. He seized his rifle, leaped upon his horse, and rode to 
Mrs. Blevins’ house on the edge of town. 

Dismounting thirty feet away, he walked up and knocked. 
Cooper opened the door, but when Owens told him he was under 
arrest he slammed it in the sheriff’s face. Realizing his danger, 
Owens backed away with his rifle at his hip, ready for action; 
and just as he reached his horse it was killed by a bullet fired 
Instantly Owens shot 
from his hip, wounding his would-be murderer in the shoulder 
before the door could be slammed shut. 

Realizing that the men in the house were determined to kill 
him, and every advantage in their favor, Owens was doubly alert. 
Seeing a slight movement at the window, he fired through the 
boards beneath, and Andy Cooper doubled up with a bullet in 
his abdomen. Just then Mose Roberts appeared around a corner 
of the house with his six-shooter ready for action, but when he 
saw the sheriff’s deadly Winchester turn his way, he lost his 
nerve and tried to reach shelter. Owens fired again from the 
hip, the bullet inflicting a mortal wound in Roberts’ back, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HER GHAK MING LA DYSHIP, THE GEISHA 


The Part the Geisha Plays in Japanese Life— Learning the Fine Art of Being Attractive— 
Tragic and Romantic Aspects of the Geisha’s Career 


i ; By WALKER G. MATHESON 


ONTRARY to the current belief in the Occident, the geisha 
occupies an honorable position in Japan. Zealots intent on 
reforming immemorial customs and tourists racing in dizzy 
res around the world have disseminated a great deal of mis- 
Mirmation about the geisha. From such sources—one a purely 
Migted sociological view, and the other merely steamship smok- 
We-oom talk—the Occident has been led to believe that the 
¥eha is no less than an immoral woman. According to the 
prmer, she is, of course, beckoning a nation to infamous ruin, 
| the tourist thinks she is merely a pretty toy with which to 
; while the ship is in port. 
ictually, geisha play an important part in the social life of 
lan, and command high respect, even from the women. In the 
al scale, geisha are in a class by themselves, While her duties 
| similar to those of the hostess in the smart American night 
)—that is, to entertain and endeavor to make the lone males 
at ease—she corresponds to the opera singers of the West. 
): geisha is considered essential to every banquet, for she adds 
puch of beauty and gaiety to what would be an otherwise dull 
fir. The geisha is also an important cog in the affairs of gov- 
fment and business. She is frequently called upon to bring 


about cordial relations through her teasing, witching graces, and 
by exerting the necessary feminine influences which make men 
change their minds and promise the moon if necessary. This is 
particularly true in political matters. Most geisha, if they are at 
all clever, know all the details and underlying intrigues of the 
puzzling game of government almost as well as the grave 
politicians themselves. 

The geisha, like the twisted dwarfed trees of Japan, are man- 
made. They are particularly picturesque in their gay kimonos 
and brilliant sashes, and at first acquaintance they impress one as 
being extremely simple and childish. Their gay insouciance, their 
saucy quick repartee and their charming manners frequently give 
the misleading impression that the geisha is merely a delightful 
plaything, As a matter of fact, the geisha’s serious moments are 
more frequent than her frivolity would seem to indicate. The life 
she leads behind her paper walls is much harder than can be 
imagined when she is studied under the bright lights of the ban- 
quet hall. 

The geisha presents an interesting study. First of all one asks, 
from whence does she come? Geisha are recruited from all over 
the empire, carefully selected by agents who study little children 


The geisha girls of Japan are recruited from many ranks of society—from the peasantry, from the poor and middle classes of the cities, and at 

imes even from the homes of the poverty-stricken nobility. The word “geisha” in the Tokio dialect means “an accomplished person,” and to learn 

he delicate art of pleasing the geisha must devote herself to an arduous apprenticeship in music, singing and dancing. She must learn to talk wittily 
and intelligently; and, above all, she must possess that indefinable quality known as charm. 


The geisha is trained from childhood to play on 
playing on the koto, or Japanese piano, 


when at play, and 
select the prettiest 
and most promis- 
ing small girl. 
The agent then 
ascertains the con- 
dition of her fam- 
ily. If it be poor 
and in want, the 
agent makes his 
advances. He of- 
fers the poverty- 
stricken peasant 
family what seems 
to be an amazing 
sum. The figure is 
usually a few thou- 
sand yen. If the 
family is dazzled 
and agrees, the 
child is taken to 
the nearest big city, 
where she enters 
the service of 2 = 
wizened ex-geisha 


for training. The The dancing of the geisha girl may be swift and merry, consisting of a bewildering variety of steps 
S 2 ; More frequently, however, it is a series of slow and grace- : Z 
ful movements, unlike what the Occidentals call dancing, accompanied by an elaborate waving of melody is stranglec 


child is usually not 


This girl i 


instruments. 
an instrument which requires great skill. 


and gestures which require years to learn. 


dancing teacher. She learns innumerai 
songs, and how to compose her own 
lively topics or about people. It ig 
hard life, cruel in many ways, as all rig 
training usually is. 

Perhaps the most dreadful training} 
all comes in the cultivation of the voil 
Geisha are known to have very stra 
voices, and at first their talk sounds 
fected. However, a geisha’s voice is} 
natural to her as a double knot is fa 
trained dwarf tree. If the child’s vou 
is particularly stubborn in acquiring tf 
peculiar nasal twang of the geisha, 
treme measures are restored to, which¢ 
ways prove effective. The child, know 
as a musumé in her new life, is made 
take her three-stringed samisen outsif 
on a veranda on a cold, misty nig 
There she squats on a thin pillow am 
twangs her samisen while her mistrel 
sits about the warmth of an hibaci 
within the house and listens. At first th 
little musumé 
voice rises in a nag 
ural tone,  tirim 
her throat so tha 
her notes break 
After a while th 
cold dampness bé 
gins to have its ef 
fect. Her finger 
become numb anf 


the strings of th. 
samisen, her leg 


while she is goaded 
on to raise he® 
voice by the gruf 
old mistress with® 
in. At length thé 
child’s voice begins 
to break, and every 
high note ends in 
a yowl. Finally she 
has no voice left af 
— all, but sings in @ 
hoarse, _croaking 
whisper as the 


more than five or sleeves and fans and a subtle play of eyes and features that is subdued and essentially Oriental. in her sore, raw 


six years old when 

she begins her pro- 

fessional career, although some are 
taken in at an older age. Generally the 
geisha comes from the peasantry, but 
often a member of the nobility, hard 
pressed to meet his bills, will offer his 
daughter to this life. It must be stressed 
at this point that it is not considered the 
mildest disgrace for a father to send his 
child upon such a career. In most cases, 
a father realizes that he not only gains 
himself, but that his daughter will be 
well taken care of and that in the future 
she may contract a good marriage. 

The child who is to be a geisha begins 
her new life as a slave. Under the most 
severe discipline, her duties are many 
and tedious. First of all, she is expected 
to wait upon the older girls, the real 
geisha. For hours every day she goes 
through exacting lessons in etiquette, so 
that later on she excels even a court lady. 
She learns polite speech and repartee; 
she is taught to pose and to make all her 
movements graceful. She spends an end- 
less number of hours under an ex-geisha 


2 


“he classical Japanese dances, which are sometimes performed by geisha, are singularly beautiful. 
The costumes are particularly gorgeous and they are sometimes changed many times during the 
course of a single performance. 


) Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
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‘Since the ninth century the geisha has been a powerful influence in Japanese life. She alone, among Japanese women, may represent romantic love. 
More frequently, however, she provides the treacherous illusion of love,—a love accompanied with youth and grace and devoid of irksome responsi- 


bilities. 
| 


throat. For several days after this ordeal she has a bad cold, 
land can speak only in a whisper. When her voice finally comes 


‘back to her she cannot 
recognize it herself. 
A girl is classed as a 
musumé until she is 
fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, and then be- 
comes what is known 
as a musumé-geisha, or 
a beginner geisha. At 
| this time she is allowed 
to go out with the older 
girls of the house and 
assists the orchestra of 
old ex-geisha. Some- 
times, if she is par- 
ticularly clever, she is 
allowed to dance. But 
while she is studying 
music and learning new 
dance steps, she must 
read the social scandal 
in a special newspaper 
which has a circulation 
confined to the geisha 
quarters and the smart 
set. She must memo- 
rize jokes and songs 
and read history and 
politics to enhance her 
conversational abilities. 
There is little ro- 
mance in Japan, and 
what little there is of 
it is enjoyed almost 
wholly by the geisha. 
The rest of the land 
weeps over the wilting 


variously adorned with flowers, comts, pins and curious ornaments of gold. 


There are few lovelier sights in the Orient than a group of geisha girls in their brightly 
colored kimonos and their gay sashes seen amid the beautiful surrounding of the 
Japanese garden. 


of a flower, but ignores love as it is known in the West. 
geisha, living in her own little world of music and song and 


The more fortunate geisha are beautifully dressed in costly robes of silk; they are girdled like queens, and their exquisitely dressed hair is 


The 


scandal and playing the 
leading role in a pag- 
eant of splendor dedi- 
cated to the reign of 
youth and beauty, ex- 
periences what no other 
women of Japan may 
feel. The geisha is 
taught to play with 
hearts, and she must 
listen to much twaddle 
from tipsy old men 
who develop infatua- 
tions. However, ex- 
Cepun tog ale her 
associations with men 
from all walks of life, 
the geisha is a moral 
woman, Like every 
woman she cherishes 
one great thought of a 
home, an honest hus- 
band and babies. It is, 
after all, her ultimate 
goal and she is ever on 
the alert for some man 
who will rescue her 
from geishadom. Of 
course, it goes without 
saying that some 
geisha fall along the 
wayside. 

The geisha has a 
“rival” in the tea-room 
waitresses, belonging to 
the great class of wom- 
en known as shaku-fu. 


: 
} 
L 
Courtesy Canadian Pacipe. 


A holiday crowd has yathered about this group of geisha and musumé 

who. are about to dance in honor of the birthday of the deity of a fav- 

The instrument the girl in the foreground is carrying is a 

samisen, a three stringed guitar played with a pick. 
than the banjo. 


orite shrine. 


These girls, because they serve 
tea and rice cakes and are not a 
bit bashful about voluntarily find- 
ing a seat on one’s lap, call them- 
selves “geisha.” It is these girls 
whom the Western tourist con- 
fuses with the real geisha. The 
tourist. has also tacked the word 
geisha onto the girls in the 
licensed quarter. 

The real geisha generally spends 
her days in leisure, except when 
she is studying. It is surprising 
how many of geisha seriously 
buckle down to master some diffi- 
cult subject, so that they may 
impress their admirers, who some- 
times prefer serious discussion to 
baby-talk and _ playing “cat’s 
cradle.” The geisha begins her 
day by reading her morning mail 
of love-letters and poems and 
critically regarding gifts of jewels 
and silks while lazily yawning 
within the warm confines of her 
thickly padded bed upon the floor. 
Then she sleepily dons a gaily 
colored cotton kimono and, ac- 
companied by a musumé, goes to 
her bath in the neighborhood bath- 
house. Here, while she sits upon 
the matted floor and smokes and 
chats, or has her back scrubbed, 
or soaks in the vast tub heated by 
a charcoal fire, she exchanges 
gossip with the girls, from neigh- 
boring houses. After about an 
hour she returns to the geisha 


of Tokio. 
Its sound is harsher 


The geisha performs her toilet with exquisite care, and to every 
slightest detail of her appearance she devotes the most careful atten- 


tion. The care of the hair alone is an elaborate and painstaking 
ritual which would be the despair of the ordinary Occidental woman. 


In one of the ceremonies connected with the celebration of New Year= 
day, a procession of geisha girls clad in white moves through the street 
_Tok On this occasion the geisha recall their ancient prototype, th 
shirabiyoshi who wore snow-white robes and who were elevated ane 
popularized when the Emperor Uda honored one of them with his love 


house for a combined lunch an@ 
breakfast and then visits the hay 
dresser. Here is another profi 
able gossip mart. By the tim 
her hair is oiled and elaborately 
coiffed, she barely has time to gef 
home and change for a matinee or 
a stroll in the park with some a 
mirer, Returning late in the after 
noon, she sits about the house 
while the central geisha booking 
bureau phones in appointments. 
After supper and a long time 
spent in carefully dressing, she 
proceeds to the appointed banquet, 
dances, sings, plays games, serves! 
the guests, and returns home. 
Often she will go to a machiai, or 
meeting house, for a more in- 
formal evening with some favor- 
ite after the banquet is over. 
But her life is not all pleasure. 
Tragedy stalks but a few feet be- 
hind her. There are perhaps 
more suicides among the geisha 
than among any other one class in 
Japan. Most of these self-inflicted 
deaths are the result of blighted 
love. Often both parties in the 
affair enter a death pact and die 
together. The favorite route to 
meido is through drowning, either 
from the sea cliffs at Kamakura 
or over the picturesque Kaigon 
falls at Nikko. Blighted love is 
common in the geisha world on 
account of two types of men: one 
(Continued on page 57) 


e most of the natives on the Papuan seacoast and on the islands of 
e South Seas the natives of Rossel use outriggers to steady their fragile 
noes in the rough seas. As a rule these boats are adorned with brightly 
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1 i South Sea cannibals. 
colored barbaric designs. 
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On Rossel Island, the most easterly of the islands comprised in the ter- 
ritory of Papua, there formerly lived some of the most notorious of 
It is said that nearly three hundred Chinamen, 
wrecked here in 1859, were eaten almost to a man. 


AN ISLAND OF SORCERY IN MELANESIA 


year in New Guinea on ethnological work for Cambridge 


University, to 
e€ given an oppor- 
unity, as Assistant 
‘Anthropologist to 
he Papuan Gov- 
‘rnment, to inves- 
igate the habits 
ind customs of 
Rossel Island, 
which lies at the 

“most easterly point 
of the territory of 
Papua. The ‘ cus- 
toms of the people 
of Rossel Island 
were rightly sup- 
posed to differ 
from those of the 
inhabitants of the 
better-known 
islands lying west 
and stretching 
more or less con- 
tinuously from 
Rossel to the main- 
land of New 
Guinea. Judge 
Murray, a Lieu- 
tenant - Governor 
of Papua, described 
these natives “as 
having been about 
as murderous a lot 
of people as can be 
found in Papua”; 
others have as- 
cribed to them an 
extreme peaceful- 
ness and gentleness 
of disposition. 
Both of these 


[ WAS my good fortune, after an experience of about a 


Exploring the Mysteries of Papua’s Remotest Island—Primitive Capitalists 
and Their Gruesome Customs—The Lurid Career of a Cannibalistic Despot 


By W. E. ARMSTRONG 


Late Assistant Anthropologist to the Papuan Government 


truth. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S BODY GUARD 

The two strapping Papuan policemen and the cook-boy who accompanied the author to the island of 

Rossel were not as brave as they appear to be. Among the natives of the neighboring islands Rossel 

has a most sinister reputation, and these powerful Papuans, despite their heavy rifles, were in con- 
stant superstitious fear of the terrible evil power of the Rossel sorcerers. 


views, paradoxical though it sound, contain a large element of 
Among the Rossel Islanders revolting forms of murder 


were once cus- 
tomary owing to 
the prevailing can- 
nibalism. It is a 
well - established 
fact that some 
three hundred 
Chinamen, wrecked 
on the island in 
1859, were eaten 
almost to a man. 
Earlier reports 
refer to the cus- 
toms of smother- 
ing or breaking of 
bones. This was 
usually done at 
night, the victim 
being surprised in 
his sleep. Another 
peculiar habit men- 
tioned in early re- 
ports was that of 
punishing a man 
for adultery or 
other crimes by 
killing the woman 
who cooked his 
food. Add to these 
scraps of informa- 
tion such stories 
as that of a sacred 
island, lying to the 
east of Rossel, 
where the visitor 
must use a special 
language, and it 
may be imagined 
what my feelings 
and expectations 
were when at last 
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POLICEMAN AND HIS PRISONER 


2 
mo- 


shown 
of 


mari bias i vor A VILLAGE 


If, then, I showed an The islander on the left has just been taken into custody for 
lue interest having killed his wife in a fit of anger. 


In order to prevent the 
only necessary to attach a pair of 

Thereafter he was permitted to 
and he made no effort to escape. The 
was not felt by the islanders who are 
women with the most profound contempt. 


; atives, passing it by it is believed, lead to dire cala 
Ss. This stone was mysteriously 
of the island and its inhabitants. 


in the Rossel gods 
be preparatory to 
rference, 


criminal from escaping it was 
handcuffs to one of his wrists. 
wander about unguarded 
[I had been told of the exist- full horror of his crime 


ence of a certain stone at the east 4ccustomed to look upon 
end of the island which was so sacred that n 
canoe, would lower their voices. 
associated with the welfare 


only 


further inte 


it could 


SARTORIAL ECONOMY 


of the Rossel Islander cosists 


strands of rope wound round the vaist 
e 3 


This islander has greatlyen- 
the eyes of his fellow naves 
shells which he wears 


yY questions concerning this 


revered object met with only 


barren field for imvestigaion, 


ve answers and I begai to 
think that Rossel Island ws ae 


Fortunately I soon found theea-™ 


son for my difficulties. 


Onc of © 


the village policemen, that 4, am 
Rossel native who had been gens 


a uniform by the Governmentand™ 


a salary of a pound a year,had 
started the legend that my pur 
pose on the island was inded 4 
grim one. The stone about wich 
I had expressed curiosity wasne 
of the central objects of there 
ligious cult of the Rossel Isind- 
ers. To them this apparently om- 


monplace object was both sakey 


and man, and the male ancétor 
of the race. The ground inthe 
neighborhood of this stone 15 
strictly tabu, or forbidden, toall 


but one priest who has in hisn0s-4 


sion certain spells which enble 


him to enter this territory and} 


approach the stone without lam 


ger to himself and the commuitty. 
This priest has a very imporamt 


though simple function to per 
form, namely, that of keepingthe 
land surrounding the sacred stne, 
the yaba as it is called, cleanand 
tidy, free from fallen leayesand 
branches of trees and from ea 
weed or other debris washedcup 
at high tide. Failure proper)yto 


carry out these functions wold, 


mity, to infertility, and diseascif 


not to more violent and immediate catastrophes, such as theis- 
appearance of the sun and moon or of the island itself. 
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hamore natural, then, 
4at my inquisitive- 
sould be regarded 
sspicion and that the 
endshould develop that 
nteded to enter this 
biden ground and tam- 
wit the holy of holies! 
Hwoid be futile to ex- 
set amad government to 
gten 6 reason. Therefore 
fe bst thing from their 
Bint 6 view was to be as 
Asive as possible and 
ait.evelopments. Need- 
fosay, as soon as | 
garnd: this, I hurried to 
Bassue the natives. Ap- 

enly I succeeded in 


Ao intntion of committing 
iny sct of sacrilege, and 
iwould, on no ac- 
Wountenter the yaba. 
| convinced 


| Haing the 


fatereted in their customs 
for teir own sake, most 
‘of my difficulties came to 
an er A month of bar- 
Prennes was succeeded by 
a peod of activity, dur- 
ing wich information was 
forthoming with a readi- 
ness have not experienced 
elsewere in New Guinea. 
MDoutiess, however, the 
Majoity of the people re- 
"gardd me as a harmless 
unat, for the average 
‘hatiychas naturally no re- 
flectie interest in his own 
Mnstiitions. Only the ex- 
‘eeptinal native, the priest 
Yor socerer, can really enter 
into te spirit of the ethnol- 
‘ogist inquiries. 
_ Te peculiar religious 
‘ideasof the Rossel Islander 
nowsecame manifest. The 
yabo, which caused the 
“initié difficulty, turned out 
to beonly one of fifty or 
-moresimilar sacred spots 
scattred throughout the 
islad, In most of these 
yabe the central feature 
Wasa stone which had to 
: be kpt under observation 
| by apriest in order to see 
| thatit: did not become lit- 
tere with débris of any 
| kind In most cases, it was 
belived that some animal, 
genrally a snake or croco- 
dile,acted as guardian of 
the yaba, killing all who 
cama near except the one 
prist armed with the ap- 
proyiate spell. These 
yabs were of various de- 
gres of importance, con- 
troing such processes of 


F 


‘ 
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natre as the winds, the rain, the succession of seasons, the 
risig and setting of sun and moon and the growth of food- 
plats. Health and disease were also dependent on these mys- 
Epidemics of disease were always 


temus centers of force. 


Ves 


MEMBERS OF THE ISLAND BALLET 


On Rossel Island women are rigorously excluded from participation in all the 

native dances. However, the local prejudice against women does not prevent 

the men from wearing the women’s grass skirts during certain religious dances. 

The small grass baskets which the old dancer holds are an important part of this 
ceremonial costume, 


me SE 
A KITCHEN UNDER THE 
One of the most primitive methods of preparing food—cooking by means of 
hot stones—is still practiced on Rossel Island, The ignorance of the use of pots, 
which are common among the savages of the neighboring islands, indicates the 
isolation in which the Rossel Islanders have lived. Only recently have pots been 
introduced among a few of these primitive people, 


PALMS 


Ww 
Ww 


ceremonies 
the yabe 
the . dis- 


countered by 
performed at 
which controlled 
ease in question. 

The widespread distri- 
bution of these yebe@ was 
forcibly brought home to 
me one night by the acct 
dental discovery that I was 
camping within a few hun- 
dred yards of one which 
was credited with a solely 
maleficent function, The 
night being fine and moon 
lit, my cook-boy and one 
of my two police had gone 
out ina dingy to fish. They 
did no fishing. Suddenly 
in perfectly calm and shal 
low water through which 
the sandy bottom was 
plainly visible the dingy 
was violently rocked as by 
an invisible hand. The two 
boys were struck with ter- 
ror, for nothing was visible 
above or below the water. 
The dingy returned with 
considerable speed, and | 
was urged to leave this 
dreadful island as soon as 
possible. Matters were 
made worse when the vil 
lage policeman appeared 
and pointed out that the 
phenomenon had occurred 
by the side of a sacred 
tree which was guarded by 
a huge sting-ray. The 
sacrilege of my boys, and 
in particular the added in 
sult of a police uniform, 
had no doubt aroused the 
anger of the yabe, which 
would probably revenge it 
self by causing the sick 
ness and death of my twe 
boys. This was an awk 
ward problem to deal with, 
for it was necessary for 
me to ridicule the idea in 
the presence of my cook 
boy and policemen or they 
would probably have sick- 
ened and died. At the 
same time, it was essential 
for me to express my be- 
lief in the yaba in the pres 
ence of the Rossel natives 
for the sake of future 
ethnological work, The 
compromise effected evi 
dently worked, for no sick 
ness developed, though my 
cook-boy, who had for 
merly spent all his spare 
moments in the salt-water, 
never ventured there again 
while at Rossel. He was 
also very careful to keep 
me between him and the 
evil thing which he was 
still half-persuaded was 
after him. Although I care- 


fully examined the place where the canoe was shaken I was 
unable to find any cause for the strange occurrence, 

Another experience with a yaba I am less likely to forget 
I was trying to reach the eastern end of Rossel in a small 
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whale-boat in the 
teeth of violent 
easterly squalls. 
The Rossel crew 
became helpless in 
the face of a vio- 
lent gust which 
nearly blew the 
sails away, but for- 
tunately my cook- 
boy sprung to the 
peak and lowered 
it none too soon. 
The lashing jib 
was got under con- 
trol before we 
could crash on a 
bit of coral or be 
blown into the 
treacherous chop 
of sea marking an 
opening in the reef 
nearby. I resolved 
to attempt no more 


but pitched my 
tent on a mud- 
bank surrounded 


by mangroves. 
felt that anywhere 
would do, so long 
as it was dry land. 


It must be remembered that the dangers of shipwreck round 
greater than the dangers 


about the coast of New Guinea are 
from natives in any but the remotest 
listri Even if a person does get 
stranded among hostile cannibals— 

] is unlikely to happen—the 
re he will not be eaten. The 
> traveler is forced to wander 
nd with all sorts of absurd little 
He encounters violent squalls 
which appear suddenly out of a dead 
calm, tide-rips which look quite harm- 
less until you are in them, bits of reef 
which are where they ought not to 
be, and perhaps even a water-spout. 
No doubt the long-time resident in 


a 


such a inci- 
and would have 


i to beat up against a vicious 


unpertur 


agent 


bed by 


on te 


ed {tC 

I preferred a tent for the night 
strip of mud. 

Rossel crew did not appear to 


relish the prospect of spending the 
ht there and departed to a village 
some distance away. My police and 
cook-boy discovered a rough shelter 
on piles close by while I settled down 
for the night. About midnight I was 
awakened by movements outside the 
tent and found that one of the two 
lamps I had left burning had gone 
out. I relit this two or three times in 
the course of the night, for each time 
it expired I was disturbed by a repeti- 
tion of these movements. In the 
morning I noticed the tracks of two 
large crocodiles within a few feet of 
where I had been sleeping, and the 
reptiles themselves were observed by 
my police a little way off in the man- 
groves. Ignoring the weather [I 
moved that day. I was informed that 
these crocodiles were really deities of 
a sort, guardians of a yaba a few 
hundred yards away. j 

Another instance of the very mate- 
rial nature of some of these deities 


underbrush and thicket the animal is captured. 
half a dozen natives and put to death by strangulation or smothering. 
butchery is peculiar to Rossel Island; it is practiced nowhere else in the world. 


et 


BLOODLESS BUTCHERY 


] The killing of a pig on Rossel Island is a bloodless but exciting event. After a hot pursuit through 
Struggling and bellowing frantically it is held by 
This strange method of 


deities. 


Wet Pact deat Ade 
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ROSSEL ISLAND MAGNATES 
The gentleman on the left, who is the proud possessor 
ot a shoddy suit of European clothing, holds in his hand 
a small fortune in Rossel currency—the little shells with 
which the islanders carry on their commercial transac- 
tions. The native on the right holds a valuable ceremonial 
tomahawk which is security for a handsome loan that he 
has just made. 


ties of the various yaba who may be regarded as subseryi 
This supreme deity, known as Wonajo, resides usualy 


TRAV) 


was given 

an Australis 
ventured up 
where a 
snake - de 
supposed 
One Rossel 
was, with 
difficulty, 


At : 
peering 0 
ledge of rock, 


saw simultan 
a reptile of 
digious size. 
departure of. 
observers was 
hurried to alloy 


further in a 
tion. 
Although 


various yaba 
active, for goo 
evil, more or 
in their own 
there is a uni 
conception of a 
preme deity, 
orders the unive 
through the ac 


on the top of the highest mountain 
Rossel, which is held in great dred. 
By day, Wonajo dwells on Mt. Re 
sel as a snake, which may swellio 
enormous proportions if it is angerd 
by the approach of human beins. 
He is then liable to devour all wb 
are within range and to cause feardl 
thunderstorms. By night he takesoa 
the human form and patrols té 
island, visiting the various yabao 
see that everything is in order. Its 
also believed that Wonajo spens 
much of his time in a beautiful lad 
that lies at the bottom of the hue 
lagoon which surrounds Rossel ad 
occupies, at the eastern and westem 
extremities of the island, an area ¢ 
some hundreds of square miles. Tls 
land is the true home of the gods, aa 
the sacred objects of the yaba- 
stones, trees, snakes, crocodiles—at 
believed to be present here in huma 
form. It is also the paradise of th 
good, that is, of small children wh 
alone are not acquainted with sorcer) 
which is synonymous with evil. i 
this paradise, immortality and pe 
petual youth are enjoyed, conditions 
denied to all others except the victim 
of cannibalism. 

I was fortunate in being able 
make a visit to the yaba of Wonajo 
This was facilitated by the kindnes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Osborne, mem 
bers of a family of planters who hai 
lived on the island for many years 
I think the Osbornes were the onl) 
white people who had ever visited thi 
top of this mountain. The track 
which they had originally made for 
the last mile or so of the ascent hac 
since become overgrown, but for 
tunately the undergrowth is not ver) 
dense at this height. On the whole 
the thin forest of rather stunted trees 
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LAUNCHING A SACRED CANOE 


The chiefs ofossel Island possess elaborately decorated canoes which represent to the natives one of the highest forms of regal splendor. These 
; bats are used principally for races between the chiefs. Women are forbidden to ride in them under penalty of death. 


made the orecipitous climbing comparatively easy. Although — my stay on the island. He proved to be of quite a pleasant and 
the mountms of Rossel are almost perpetually shrouded in gentle disposition. I did, however, experience some misgivings, 
Mist, the dy we chose for ascending the peak was, for a few when I learned a few days later that he had been sleeping under 
hours, witbot a cloud. We were afforded an unique spectacle, the floor of the unfinished hut in which I myself passed the 
for we hacan uninterrupted view of almost the whole of Rossel night. The murderer was restrained merely by the belief in 
‘and its envicling reef—even the reef of the neighboring island the efficacy of handcuffs—attached to only one wrist—to prevent 
‘of Sudest ould be followed to a distance of fifty miles or more. him from escaping or committing further atrocities. The police 


evidently thought that he 
would be safer near me 
than in their own part of 
the village a few hundred 
yards away. 

To return to the habits 
of the Rossel natives, a 
feature of their culture, 
even more extraordinary 
than their religion, is their 
economic system. It is 
rare for primitive peoples 
to have any systematic 
method of charging inter- 
est on loans; yet among the 
Rossel Islanders the con- 
ception of interest is domi- 
nant to such an extent that 
the money-values are so 
arranged as to facilitate 
the calculation of interest- 
charges. There are two 
different but parallel cur- 
rencies : one known as Dap, 
the other as K6. The coins 
were probably manufac- 
tured in the forgotten past, 
A man fomo ascertainable and they are made of 
reason hddsuddenly taken © shells. There are twenty- 
a stone sad battered his TYPICAL ISLANDERS two values of Dap coins, 
wife to éath. The mur- The costumes of the Rossel Islanders lack the barbaric magnificence that is found but these are not simple 
derer, witha pair of hand- in other parts of Melanesia. pce sie Oe sine ane ee seit ee multiples _of the lowest 
Cutts upanone wrist onl simple, and even the hose ring that is favored so much in Fapua Hay sh aera denominations. Each value 
; P Se Y> often. Despite the fact that Rossel Island lies in the very center o ela ales is related to the next above 
compulseity joined my  jsland’s culture and customs are conspicuously unlike anything found not only in S relate 
party forthe remainder of Melanesia but in other parts of Oceania. (Continued on page 54) 


The emerid greens, the 
brilliant prples and blues 
Of the watrs enclosed by 
he reef beiw made a pic- 
ture of beuty for which 
year’s tavel in this su- 
erbly beatiful region of 
the world’sropics had not 
Prepared ray As we neared 
the sumnt, the psycho- 
logical atrosphere created 
by native superstitition 
tendered ar surroundings 
still more impressive. A 
few of tecmore enlight- 
ened nativs:had dared the 
“inal asecet, but as we 
eared tbe summit they 
hushed tbir voices, and 
finally wold only talk in 
whispers. 

To intesify the mood, 
engenderddin all of us by 
this visit,we received on 
Our way dothe coast news 
of a mudér committed in 
one of thanterior villages. 
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The gaudy-plumaged toucan ot 
Brazil has a prodigious beak, The 


old naturalist, Buffon, thought its 


heak “a grave defect of nature’; but 
it is useful in masticating the fruit 
on which the bird lives, 


tions they cleared 
sections of the 
apparently impene 
trable wilderness 
and changed them 
to richly cultivated 
land, The first 
German colonists 
favored the region 
of Serra do Mar, 
but they also 
reached the high 
plateau country 
towards the north 
and northwest, 
where they gradu 
ally built the large 
Campos and en 
gaged in cattle 
breeding, Today 
their ranchog are 
the largest and 
most important in 
Brazil, 

Vive years after 
the founding of 
Sao Leopoldo, the 
first German set- 
tlers in the prov 
ince of Santa Cath- 
arina founded the 
colony of Sao 
Pedro, T'wenty- 
two years later, in 
the. year 1851, 
Dofla Francisca 
and Blumenau, two 
additional large 
colonies, were es 
tablished in the 
same province, In 
the former the 
town of Joinville 
was built, and in 


(OLONIZING IN. THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN JUNGLE 


What the German Immigrants Have Accomplished—A Settler’s Experiences 


HE German 
colonies in the 
provinces of 


Parana, Santa- 
Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul in 
Southern Brazil 
have grown with 
surprising rapidity. 
In the year 1824 the 
first enterprising 
German pioneers, 
after a long, tedious 
and dangerous jour- 
ney, landed in the 
Brazilian jungle and 
founded the colony 
and city of Sao Leo- 
poldo, Under great 
hardships and priva- 


A GALA DAY IN THE COLONIES 


TRAVE 


in the Brazilian Wilderness 
By FRITZ HOFMANN 


colonists who founded Blumenau, numbering one hundred a 
twenty persons, arrived at Santa Catharina, where the coum 
presented a most discouraging appearance. As far as they col 
see, there was nothing but dense jungle and swamp land. 
steady downpour of heavy rain, combined with intolerable he 
poisonous insects of every variety and bad food, drove them 
most to desperation. Most of them fell sick and found their & 
resting-place in this foreign soil. It was due only to the sup 
human efforts and the industry and perservance of the survive 
that the work was carried on and bearable living conditions we 
created. 
From Hamburg, in the same year, arrived a second vess 
with one hundred and seventeen and a third with seventy-fi 
immigrants. Another great trial was thrust upon the young ca 
ony. On account of frightfully crowded living accommodations 
bad food and the fever-bearing tropical vapors from the su 
rounding swamps and jungles, many became affected with dyse 
tery and typhoid fever. There was insufficient medical assistan 
and a dearth of drugs, and so a great many of these brave pic 
neers died. Discouragement and discontent again jeopardized 
the building of thi 
colony. However, 
new colonists con 
tinued to arrive, so 
that by the end of 
1852 there was a 
group of about one 
thousand. At length 
the greatest hard- 
ships were over 
come. Swamps 
were drained, land 
surveyed, street 
laid out and houses 
erected. Among the” 
settlers a great va- 
riety of professions 
and business enter-— 
prises were repre-— 
sented, from the 
common laborer to 
the skilled meq 
chanic and jeweler, — 
from the school ~ 
teacher to them 
physician and law-— 
yer. Working to- 
gether with tenac- 
ity and persever- 
ance, these  colo- 
nists succeeded in 
laying the founda- 
tions for a wealthy 
and prosperous 
community. 


How does Join- 
ville look - today? 
It has broad, clean, 
even streets and 
flagged sidewalks; 
excellent sewerage, 
residences with 
beautifully kept 
lawns and gardens. 
There is an aque- 


the latter a city of | Whenever important visitors arrive from the Fatherland the small towns of the colonies welcome duct su pplying 


the same name as them with the inevitable band, 
the finest in the country 
gan in 1824 and it met with innumer 


the original colony, 
Blumenau, The 


The towns built in Brazil by the German immigrants are among plenty of pure 
and they represent decades of struggle and effort. German immigration be- : 1 . 

able difficulties which it took years to overcome, ‘Today, how- water, electric 
ever, the German colonies are prosperous and number over a million inhabitants. 


lighting throughout 
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THE CITY OF JOINVILLE 


Joinville is a typical German colonial city, prosperous, energetic and progressive. In seventy-five years it has developed from a frontier outpost in 
the wilderness to a city of fifteen thousand people with broad, paved streets, public parks, excellent lighting and water systems and many busy fac- 


tories, 


/ 


the entire city, a public park and playground, in short, a small 
but very attractive and steadily growing city. Business enter- 
prises offer a most striking variety; from small beginnings there 
arose gradually large factories and plants devoted to the textile 
and iron industries which are equaled by few Brazilian cities. 


A model knitting mill and fac- 
tory employs over six hundred 
people. The turbines of a 
modern electric plant, abun- 
‘dantly supplied with water 
from the high falls of the Rio- 
Pirahy, furnish sufficient power 
for lighting and other purposes. 
There is convenient river navi- 
gation to the harbor of Sao 
Francisca do Sul, two hours 
- away from the city, and a rail- 
way in use for the last eighteen 
years which connects all the 
already mentioned colonies and 
cities to Joinville and Rio de 
Janeiro, On the ninth of March, 
1926, Joinville celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, The 
language and customs so dear 
to the German, including the 
singing and other ‘“Vereins,” 
have been preserved. The pop- 
ulation, which in 1873 was two 
thousand, is over fifteen thou- 
sand today. 

The climate of all of these 
colonies, with the exception of 
Rio Grande do Sul, is sub- 
tropical and _ considerably 
warmer than that to which the 
German is accustomed; but 
withal it is quite bearable and 
the majority are acclimated. 
Tropical diseases, excepting 
isolated cases of intermittent 
fever, are rare and the general 
health of the people is good. 
In scarcely more than two 
decades all the available land 
of the colony Dofia Francisca 
was taken up, and about twenty- 
two years after the founding of 


Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century the white colonists in Brazil were almost exclusively Portuguese. 
have come from almost all European countries, particularly from Italy and Spain. 


meters above the sea. 


Due to 


THE JOINVILLE FIRE BRIGADE 

The efficient and somewhat ostentatious Joinville fire departinent is the 

pride of the town, Here the brigade is giving an exhibition of its skill in 
wall-scalinyx on the practice tower erected above the fire house. 


Since then immigrants 


Joinville the town of Sao Bento was established. It is about fifty 
miles away from Joinville and eight hundred and seventy-seven 
This small, picturesque town and the 


extensive settlements surrounding it are likewise prosperous and 
continually improving. 


its temperate and exceedingly 
healthful climate and pure 
mountain air, it has established 
a widely known reputation as a 
health resort. Sao Bento, with 
its characteristic German at- 
mosphere, reminds one strik- 
ingly of a small German pro- 
vincial town. All land in this 
colony was utilized rapidly, and 
in 1897 another colony, Hansa, 
was established about forty 
miles from Joinville. Good 
highways radiate from the ro- 
mantically situated little city of 
Hansa-Humbold into the inte- 
rior of the colony, passing 
bright and cheerful - looking 
stone buildings and green pas- 
tures where thoroughbred cattle 
may be seen grazing. The fields 
and acres are planted with 
maize, rice, potatoes, mandioca, 
sugar cane, coffee, tobacco and 
cotton. Oranges, bananas and 
pineapples are raised, and many 
hills are covered with vine- 
yards. Truck gardens planted 
with all the vegetables common 
to the temperate zone are plen- 
tiful. Good streets, bridges, 
schools, churches and industrial 
establishments existing where 
only a quarter of a century ago 
was nothing but wilderness. 
From Hansa-Humbold the rail- 
road leads up into the moun- 
tains, touching Sao Bento, Porto 
de Uniao and a number of 
other German settlements, In 
the highlands the vegetation 
differs considerably from that 
of the lower regions and the 
coast. Bananas and other trop- 
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ical fruits do not grow 
there any more; in 
their place apples, 
pears and plums may 
be seen, and instead of 
palms grow pinheiros 
and arankariens. There 
are immense forests of 
these trees, which grow 
to a height of nearly 
two hundred feet. They 
furnish excellent mate- 
rial for building pur- 
poses and for furni- 
ture, “and consequently 
sawmills driven by 
steam and power rose 
up like mushrooms. 
The life of a colo- 
nist in Brazil, from the 
time he arrives until he 
thoroughly establishes 
himself, is filled with 
interesting and arduous 
experiences. My own 
adventures are perhaps 
typical of the ordinary 
colonizer, In February, 
1903, I arrived in the 
harbor of Sao Fran- 
cisca do Sul with my 
wife and my three chil- 
dren, aged nine months, 
three and five years re- 
spectively. With some 
other newly arrived im- 
migrants we were wel- 
comed by the courteous 


officials of the German Colonization Society. They provided us 
with free board and lodging in a hotel and also transportation 
by steamer to Joinville. 
the Hansa colony. Until preparations had been made for our 
long and wearisome trip, board and lodging were provided for 
us. This beneficent arrangement was more than welcome in my 
case, for, after paying our fare from Hamburg, my whole pos- 
sessions, outside of linens, clothing and a photographic outfit (I 
am a photographer by trade), consisted of just ten German 
Reichsmark. When the time for starting came, our belongings 
were loaded onto trucks drawn by four mules. 


were made to sit 
upon trunks and 
boxes. The men 
were obliged to 
make the two and 
one-half days’ 
journey by foot. 
The heat was in- 
describable and, 
to make matters. 
worse, on the first 
day out we were 
surprised by a 
terrific thunder- 
storm, accompa- 
nied by a cloud- 
burst which 
turned into a 
heavy downpour 
lasting several 
hours. The road 
was like a small 
river, through 
which we waded 
barefooted, 
drenched to the 
sking he “air 
instead of being 
cooler after the 
storm, felt like 


by the German colonists. 


A FARM IN THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS 


It takes several years of arduous labor for the colonist to establish himself in the dense 

forests of Brazil, and the struggle for a livelihood is so hard that a large percentage of the 

settlers are forced to give up and return to the cities. First a space must be cleared of 

trees and undergrowth, then houses must be built, and finally the land must be prepared for 

tilling. Sometimes it takes several years before the ground is sufficiently free of obstacles 
to be plowed. 


tous meal. 
his mules. 
We had decided to cast our lot with 


some kind of shelter for themselves. 


The women 


A RIPE TOBACCO CROP 


The tobacco plant is grown abundantly in Southern Brazil, but it is only one of the many crops raised 
So far the real resources of Brazil have scarcely been touched. Vast regions 
of the interior are still unsettled and even unexplored. Brazil’s enormous mineral deposits are scarcely 
tapped, enormous fertile plains are uncultivated, grazing and agriculture are far behind their possible 
development. Naturally so sparsely populated a country is in vital need of industrious immigrants. 


After resting for two hours our driver hitched up 
My wife and children, who were still bruised from — 
riding on the rough roads, mounted the pile of boxes, to be driven — 
to the end of our journey, the emigrant house about five miles | 
away. We arrived there safely, after an exciting up and down’ 
hill trip. The emigrant house is a big barn-like structure con- | 
sisting of four walls, a roof and a clay-covered floor. 
as a temporary shelter for the newcomers until they have erected © 
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steam, and_ breathing 
was very difficult. We 
suffered a great d 
and thanked heave 


we did not run into ar 
more storms during th 
remainder of ow 
march—another da 
and a half—but t 
heat of the sun’s p 
pendicular rays w 
overpowering. T 
nearer we came to Our 
goal the deeper we got 

into the wilderness, 
Finally, on the thi 
day towards noon w 
reached Humbole 
Square in the colony of 
It was still a 


ber of frame houses. 
A considerable amount) 
of the land had been§ 
cleared, though thick 
woods and forests were 
in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Once mores 
we were taken care of” 
by the officials of the? 
Colonization Society, 
who took us to a res- 
taurant, the only one in” 
the city, where we re-7 
ceived out last gratui- 


It serves” 


We arrived on a Saturday, and on Monday morning, armed 
with saw and axe, I started on the search for a suitable piece 


of ground, It is 
always desirable 
to select a build- 
ing plot near a 
river or a brook, 
in order to have 
the water for 
household uses 
and for the cattle. 
Before felling the 
trees one has to 
cut down the 
thick entangle- 
ments of creepers, 
ferns, canebrake, 
young palms and 
underbrush. The 
Tres 2a men ent 
down close to the 
ground? Chive 
branches are 
sawed off and left 
lying exposed to 
the burning rays 
of the sun for a 
few weeks until 
thoroughly dry. 
. Then fire is kin- 
dled in numerous 


(Con. on p. 57) 
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THE FORTIFIED MEDIEVAL BRIDGE AT CAHORS, FRA 


NCE 


Juring the Middle Ages most of the important bridges were fortified, and most of them have witnessed desperate battles. 


he River Lot at Cahors, France, in the fourteenth century, is a beautiful example of fortified bridge construction. 
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This bridge, built across 
In the three high towers 


every defensive device used in medieval warfare was provided, including slots for the cross-bow men and convenient ledges for the hurlers of 


missiles and pourers of burning oil. 


THE BRIDGES OF TWENTY CENTURIES 


VEN the dullest-witted and least imaginative of travelers 
pay their hurried visits to a few of the most famous 
bridges of Europe. 

the Ponte Vecchio in Florence, these names inevitably appear on 


every well-planned 
itinerary. Natur- 
mive tor these 
notable structures 
have been _ well 
advertised by gen- 
erations of roman- 
tic artists. So the 
eternal tourist 
gapes before them, 
utters the appro- 
priate sentiments, 
and hurries on to 
catch the train for 
“the next place.” 
No one can rea- 
sonably quarrel 
about the reputa- 
tion which the 
more illustrious 
bridges of Europe 
enjoy; their beau- 
ties are sufficiently 
obvious. However, 
to one who loves 
bridges and thrills 
to the subtle magic 
of their varied 
front is. tle sie 
familiar structures 


* “Bridge Architec- 
ture,” by Wilbur J. 
Watson. Published by 
William Helburn, 
Inc, 200 ill. 287 pp. 


A Pictorial History of a Great Art— 


The Romance of Bridge Building Through the Ages 


A Review* 


By RICHARD J. HUNTINGTON 


The Bridge of Sighs in Venice and 


The Chinese made a fine art of bridge building long before the Europeans. 
Chinese bridges with superb stone arches are perhaps over 2,000 years old. 


Many of beautiful 
In this old bridge at 
Chung-King is seen the graceful treatment of a projecting roof, a feature that did not appear in 

European bridges until the fifteenth century. 


are only a few among the scores of masterpieces in Europe, in 
the Near East, in the Orient and—for those who enjoy the new 
beauty created in steel and concrete—in America. 

The beautiful bridges of the world can stir the imagination 


as much as cathe- 
drals and palaces. 
Architecturally the 
bridge is capable 
of an amazing 
number of pleasing 
variations which 
range from the 
fantastic curves of 
the old Chinese 
bridges and the 
curious structural 
innovations of the 
medieval builders 
to the austere sim- 
plicity of the Pont 
Royal in Paris or 
the majestic dig- 
nity of some of the 
massive concrete 
bridges built by 
modern engineers. 
Is there any archi- 
tectural effect more 
beautiful than the 
graceful sweep of 
an harmoniously 
proportioned stone 
arch with its shad- 
owy reflection in a 
flowing river? Is 
there anything 
more expressive of 
the new age than 
the impressive 


THE GREAT BRIDGE THAT ONCE SPANNED THE THAMES 


The famous bridge of old London, which was completed in 1209, carried the traffic of the city for more than six hundred years. At the ends 
of this amazing structure stood the famous gatehouses, one of which was frequently adorned with the heads of traitors stuck upon poles. Above 
the piles a series of elaborate edifices were built, which gave the bridge a cumbersome but strikingly picturesque appearance. For many centuries 

this was the only highway across the Thames. : 


The mighty Roman aqueduct at Segovia is a striking example of the engineering skill which made it possible for Rome to construct the greatest 
system of roads and bridges known to antiquity. This aqueduct with its two tiers of 119 arches is constructed of solid granite blocks laid without 
the use of mortar. It was built by the Emperor Trajan in 98 A. D., about the same time that he built the famous bridge at Alcantara. 
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he Ponte Sul Ticino at Pavia in Italy was one of the finest achievements of the fourteenth century bridge builders. It is a covered bridge 
with seven pointed arches, and it was built by Gian Visconti, who also founded the University of Milan. 


The Cabrillo Bridge at San Diego, California, shows how effective architecturally the modern concrete bridge can be when it is intelligently 
designed. This structure is utterly devoid of ornamentation and practically without detail, yet it possesses a beauty rarely found in contemporary 
bridges. 


. ; z . . . . ; 2 . ; . . . . . . . f the 
R s one of the oldest known bridges built on a skew, that is, with the piers not at right angles with the axis 0 
ag eee wan Baile by the Emperor Augustus in 14 A. D., and it is adorned with architectural embellishments which were rarely used 

; in Roman bridges. 


One of the most famous of America’s old covered timber bridges crossed the junction of the Muskingum and Licking Rivers at Zanesville, Ohit 
It was built in 1820 and served the community for eighty years. Bridges of this sort were common in the early decades of the nineteenth centun® 
Today only a few of these picturesque structures remain. 


Z . ° ° é : “ . . = . z 
The ch oa of Spee concrete has given the modern bridge builder a new material out of which he is creating some of his most remarkable 
structures. ere is the great concrete bridge across the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, a massive causeway nearly a mile long. 


The bridge over the Firth of Forth in Scotland is doubtless the most famous cantilever bridge in the world. It consists of three huge cantilevers, 
1,700 feet span and 336 feet in height, and it carries a double track railway. This gigantic structure was completed in 1883. 
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Hhways of steel that 
ve been flung across 
> East River in New 
be there has te- 
htly been issued a 
ry handsome volume 
uich all who know 
= pleasure of bridge 
chitecture will prize— 


Bridge Architecture,” 
» Wilbur J. Watson. 
is volume contains 


er two hundred illus- 
ations of the notable 
idges of the world, 
ccient and modern, 
ith a descriptive, his- 
Wrical and legendary 
xt. From this rich col- 
ction of pictures the 
scompanying illustra- 
ons have been chosen, 
ut they give only a 
‘eager idea of what the 
olume contains. 
In Mr. Watson’s book 
ae can follow the his- 
wry of bridge building 
-om the earliest times 
) the present day. It 
; a history that is full 
f romance for with 
commerce, travel and 
varfare have been asso- 
lated from the days of antiquity. Herodotus tells us of the 
lighty pontoon bridge built by Xerxes to facilitate the invasion 
# Greece in 480 B.C. This amazing structure consisted of one 
ne of 360 boats and another of 314 boats, and it was probably 
| mile in length. It is said that it took the Persians seven days 
ind nights of continuous marching to pass over this floating 
lighway. Similar pontoon bridges are mentioned in Homer and 
lenophon. The pontoon type of bridge, which is crude in con- 
truction and requires little engineering skill, is still in use. The 
ridge over the Golden Horn at Constantinople is an example. 
Ancient Rome bound her empire together with her bridges. 
Her military engineers threw bridges across the Rhone and the 
Bube to enable the Roman legionaries to pass rapidly into 
3 Many powerful structures built of solid masonry still 


aul, 
stand in Spain, in France, in North Africa and in the Near East. 


for his labor. 
Martorelli, near Barcelona, was probably built by the 


Spanning the Tiber today, wholly or partially intact, are six bridges dating from Roman times. 
in 1822, shows the Ponte Rotto, the most ancient of them all. 
of the Roman masonry still serves in the foundations and arches. 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE NEAR BARCELONA 


Many of the bridges built in Europe during the Middle Ages were known as “Devil’s Bridges.” These bridges were 
thought to have been built over night by Satan, who demanded the life of the first person to cross them as a return 


Most of these old “Devil's Bridges’ are extremely narrow with steep approaches. 
cae ¢ i Romans and restored by the Moors about 1290 A. D. 
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ONE OF ROME’S ANCIENT BRIDGES 


This etching, made 
Though this bridge is now completely destroyed, some 


The builders who constructed the bridge at Rimini, the Pont du 
Gard at Nimes, the bridge at Alcantara and the aqueduct at 
Segovia laid the real foundations of the Roman Empire. What 
remarkable highways the Romans had. It was possible for a 
resident in Britain to drive to London, to embark for the Con- 
tinent, and then drive directly to Rome over highly improved 
roadways without fording a single stream. 

After Rome fell the art of bridge building declined, and it 
was not until the twelfth century that some of the most notable 
structures of medieval times were erected. An absorbing book 
could be written about medieval bridges. Most of the building 
knowledge and skill that existed in Europe was possessed by a 
Benedictine order known as the “Fratres Pontifices.” A wealth 
of folk-lore, legend and history centers around the medieval 
bridges. They played an important part in commerce and they 
were the scenes of many 
bitter combats. Their 
variety is a constant 
source of delight to 
those who know their 
charm and are wise 
enough to seek them 
out. Cahors, Avignon 
and Montauban, in 
France; Orense, Mor- 
torelli and Zaragossa, in 
Spain;  Dolceacqua, 
Verona and Pavia in 
Italia—these are but a 
few of the venerable 
towns and cities in 
which one may study the 
art of the medieval 
bridge builder. 

The Renaissance gave 
a new impetus to bridge 
building. It was inevi- 
table that the age which 
produced _Brunelleschi, 
Palladio, Michael An- 
gelo and Bramante 
should build magnificent 
bridges. With many of 
these in Paris, in Venice 
(Continued on page 56) 
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This bridge of 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETI® 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, F 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


AN INCREASE IN CLUB 
INSURANCE 


The Club is happy to announce that on 
September 1, 1927, an increase in the 
insurance which it carries for all its mem- 
bers became effective. Notices to this 
effect have been mailed to all members. 
If your letter has by any chance gone 
astray a duplicate copy may be had by 
applying to the Secretary’s office. The 
insurance which the Club carries for the 
benefit of its members has been increased 
to $3,000, and in several particulars has 
been broadened in its coverage. This 
increased insurance is in line with the 
policy of the governing board of the Club 
to extend its service and benefits to mem- 
bers as our membership grows. 


MOTOR TOURING THIS FALL 


All Summer long our Motor Touring 
Bureau has been busy arranging tours for 
members. Doubtless, this department will 
be equally busy this Fall. Are you con- 
templating a motor tour this Autumn? If 
so, do not hesitate to write for any advice 
you may need and for maps showing the 
best routes. However, when you do write 
to the Bureau please indicate clearly the 
points you wish to cover. We ask you to 
do this so that there may be no confusion 
and so that our service may therefore be 
more efficient. 


THE WORLD’S LONGEST BRIDGE 
In connection with the article on bridges 
which appears in this issue of TRAVEL it 
is interesting to note that the longest con- 
crete highway in the-world is nearing 
completion. This gigantic structure 
crosses the waters of Lake Pontchartrain 
and follows the shore to the gates of New 
Orleans. The structure has two bascule 
draws and is 14.5 miles in length. For 
the first time in over two centuries the city 
will be given an outlet to the north and 
east for vehicular traffic, and motor tour- 
ists to Gulf Ports or anywhere along the 
Old Spanish Trail, can enjoy practically 
an unbroken stretch between Jacksonville 
and San Diego. In addition to the New 
Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge some 
$62,000,000 is now being spent°to give the 
southern tourist the same type of high- 
ways that have contributed so much to the 
growth of motor touring in the north. 


CHICAGO’S FORTHCOMING 
TRAVEL EXPOSITION 


A panoramic display of the scenic spots 
of the world exhibited in relief or repro- 


duced in models will be featured at the 


International Travel Exposition to be held 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


November 21-26, 1927, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, in Chicago. Travel, whether among 
America’s scenic wonders or abroad in 
the atmosphere of ancient or medizval 
history, will be pictorially exhibited in its 
relationship to education, culture, com- 
merce and industry by the variety of inter- 
ests which serve the traveling public. 

In addition to the business and trans- 
portation groups, interested in the exposi- 
tion, are the consulates of foreign coun- 
tries to which tourists, travelers, students 
and educators of America go. Among 
those who will attend and participate in 
the six-day program will be some of the 
great living authors and lecturers whose 
works have added to the sum of the 
world’s knowledge and learning. 

Chicago, as the key to the nation’s 
transportation facilities, was selected for 
the meeting place of the representatives of 
the business groups identified with travel, 
artists, travelers and authors because it is 
itself one of the world’s great travel mar- 
kets. The plans for the educational and 
display exhibits include special features 
such as the reproduction of America’s 
most beautiful sections, foreign bazaars, 
the wonders of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, the Orient’s mystic life, and Europe’s 
famous watering places. 


OWN YOUR OWN BUFFALO 


The Department of the Interior is again 
this year offering to dispose of surplus 
buffalo from the great Yellowstone Park 
herd. This herd, developed from a small 
nucleus placed in the park several years 
ago, now numbers 850. There are nearly 
20,000 buffalo in the world at the present 
time, whereas twenty years ago there were 
not over 2,000. While the Department 
prefers to dispose of bull buffalo, they will 
ship cows if especially requested. For 
exhibition purposes, however, the male is 
preferable, and the cow should only be 
requested in cases where it is desired to 
start a herd of bison. 

Those desiring buffalo should make ap- 
plication to the Director of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. Upon approval of the 
request, the park superintendent will be 
instructed to make shipment. Any person 
receiving a buffalo will have to pay in 
advance the cost of capturing, crating and 
transporting it from the buffalo farm to 
Gardiner, Montana, the nearest shipping 
point, which amounts to approximately 
$70. To this must be added the express 
charges when received. The shipping 
weight of a single buffalo will vary from 
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1,200 to 2,500 pounds, depending upon if} 
age. | 
Shipments of buffalo will be made j 
late September, October and early Nove 
ber. The Department stresses the po 
that these buffalo, originally wild anim: 
living for years in practically a natu 
state, can not in any sense be considere 
as suitable for pets. 4 
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AMERICA’S INLAND SEAS 


Not all rivers flow into the sea. O 
every continent there are drainage areg 
in which the rivers flow to inland lake 
that have no outlets and from which th 
surplus water disappears by evaporatior 
The most notable drainage basin of thi 
kind is perhaps that of the Dead Sea, i 
Palestine, which receives its water suppl 
largely from the River Jordan. This 
which is 1,290 feet below sea level, is 
lowest known water surface on the earth 

In western United States there is a sir 
ilar large area, known as the Great Basi 
consisting of nearly all of Nevada, a com 
siderable portion of Utah, and parts ¢ 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and California 
all the rivers of which flow to inland lake 
that have no outlets to the ocean. 

The Great Basin is not, as its nam 
might suggest, a single pan-shaped depres) 
sion gathering its waters to a commo 
center but is divided into a large numbe 
of independent drainage areas, of whic! 
the Great Salt Lake Basin is the bey 
known. The Great Salt Lake Basin i 
cludes the northern part of Utah, a smaj) 
part of eastern Nevada, the southeast cor 
ner of Idaho, and the southwest corner 0 
Wyoming. Great Salt Lake, which i 
shallow remnant of the much larger 
historic Lake Bonneville, rests on the 
face of a broad plain and has an averas 
depth of about fifteen feet. There 
many similar lakes in the Great Basi 
although Great Salt Lake is by far 
largest. A few of the larger ones a 
Goose Lake, in California and Oregoi 
Mono Lake, Owens Lake, and Salton Se 
in California; Malheur, Summer, Silve: 
and Albert Lakes, in Oregon; Carson a 
Walker Lakes, in Nevada; and Sevi 
Lake, in Utah. . There is a total wa’ 
surface in all the lakes of the Great Basi 
of several thousand square miles. Th 
scores of rivers that feed these lakes at 
of course of great local importance be 
cause of their use for irrigation and 1 
several localities for water power. A re 
port on the rivers of the Great Basin ha 
just been issued by the Department of th 
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MAZING tales had been related to us by friends who had 
taken the Sunset or Golden State Routes to the West— 
tales that taxed the credulity of those who were really 

br to believe, but none touched our minds with the fire of 

zination so surely as the descriptions of the unique attrac- 
is of the Apache Trail. It was, therefore, understood long 
re we began our pleasure tour to the Pacific Coast that we 

‘ld include this magic wonderland in our itinerary. 

traveling by through train from New York to New Orleans, 

igh it is also possible to use a Southern Pacific steamer 

veen these two cities if desired, we enjoyed’a day or two of 
arely sight-seeing in the historic “Crescent City” and then 
rded a Pullman of the Sunset Limited and rolled smoothly 
swiftly over the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific to 
vie, Arizona. There, our car was transferred to the Apache 

il branch line and after a short night journey we awoke one 

ly dawn at Globe, Arizona. 

nly a fleeting glance we had at this busy, typically Western 

mn and the nearby smelters of Miami, for our twelve-passenger 

tor touring coaches were waiting. Our seats had been re- 
ved and we found supreme comfort in deep upholstery, and 
kly settled down for the surprises and amazing spectacles of 

't wonder-ride of 120 miles over the Apache Trail on a route 

ere still stalk startled shades of Spanish explorer, pioneering 

nk, savage Indian, intrepid settler and blue-clad trooper. 

it was with satisfaction that we observed the business-like 

inner in which our efficient chauffeur swung into the pace of 

|; journey. We instinctively felt safe under his care. 

‘Our road began to climb immediately after our momentary 

mpse of the town of Globe, and in a very little time we were 

ithe top of Cemetery Hill. The little towns below looked like 
niature houses, so high had we mounted. 

But soon all towns were forgotten. Our interest was absorbed 

the strange formations of the many-colored rocks all about 

The action of the elements through the centuries had carved 

lem in impish industry to many fanciful shapes. Gnomes, dis- 

ited bodies in caricatures of stone, pulpits, stumps of trees, 
wers—all imaginable shapes were there in stone. Too short 
4emed the time we had to look at them. And then we took the 
ral rise and were on the summit of the Divide, 4,000 feet above 
esea. Gila Valley spread below us on one side, and Salt River 
alley on the other. The mountains in the far distance melted 

‘to mauve and purple haze. Roosevelt Lake glimmered i) the 

orning sun 2,000 feet below us. 

We passed close to the foot of cliffs so high we could not see 

ver their tops, but far up we saw the Cliff Dwellings, homes of 


STUPENDOUS FISH CREEK CANYON 

Here rugged rock formations tower vertically for hundreds of feet and the road creeps 
doggedly like a white ribbon up precipitous slopes. 

In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Wie APACHE TRAIL =ITS WONDERS AND TARILLS 


One of the Most Awe-inspiring Motor Trips in All the World 


' By GORDON HUGHES 


a vanished people. Some day we are going back and examine 
them at close range. 

Every moment brought a new wonder to our eyes, new gasps 
of amazement to our lips. The smooth highway, clean as a New 
England floor, the tremendous vistas of amazing scenery, the 
wine-like exhilaration of the mountain air made the ride truly 
astounding. We coasted down the grade with many a winding 
turn to Roosevelt Lake and Dam where we could grasp at close 
hand the marvel of engineering that made this artificial lake pos- 
sible, and that could reclaim nearly a quarter-million acres of 
fertile soil to agriculture by impounding the waters and releasing 
them where and when needed. Roosevelt Dam is a creation of 
masonry higher than Niagara. Its apron is 284 feet above the 
river bed, and 1,125 feet long. Its escaping waters create elec- 
tricity for power and light, and are again impounded for irriga- 
tion in the lower valleys. After crossing the Dam, we paused 
for a few moments at Apache Lodge, where travelers who desire 
to linger longer in this alluring country often arrange to stay 
over a few days, if they like. 

We climbed from Roosevelt Lake to Fish Creek Canyon and 
passed between the impressive “Walls of Bronze,” towering 
nearly a half-mile above the stream, forming one of the most 
stupendous sights in all the world. We paused at Fish Creek Inn 
for an ample and appetizing luncheon—made doubly enjoyable 
by the keen air of the mountains. Our minds were so taken up 
by the magnificence of the scenery that until that moment we 
had not realized our hunger. 

Then we resumed our journey and saw Hell’s Canyon. Tum- 
bling waters far below us raced between imprisoning walls, but so 
far away that we could not hear their thunders. Diabolo Canyon 
was next, and then Niggerhead Mountain and Tortilla Rock, 
and the Little Alps—so many things of marvelous scenic worth 
thronging the mind with fantastic shapes! But we must tell you 
about Whirlpool Rock. Through some strange trick of nature, 
it seemed as though a whirling torrent of racing water had in- 
stantly turned to stone, preserving every little wavelet and whorl. 
It was one of the most fascinating things imaginable. 

After a little while we took the last high grade, passed over the 
crest and coasted down the long, smooth slope round many a 
broad curve, and between the fertile fields that surround Phoenix. 
We could scarcely realize that our Apache Trail Trip was end- 
ing, and our minds were almost bewildered with the magnitude 
and variety which had come under our gaze. 

Soon we were back in a waiting Pullman ready to take us to 
Maricopa and the Main Line and then on without change via the 


Sunset Route to Los Angeles. The luxury of the Sunset Limited 
was most satisfying. Shower baths, the ministrations 
of the barber, the valet service and the luxury and 
comradeship found in the men’s club car—and for the 
ladies their own lounge and bath with maid service, 
and the skilled services of hairdresser and manicure— 
all of these added to the interest and enjoyment of the 
passing hours. 


If you are going to the West this season you should 
by all means arrange your itinerary to include the 
Apache Trail. Convenient Southern Pacific service to 
and from the Apache Trail via the Sunset or Golden 
State Routes is matntained throughout the year. From 
November to April, through Pullmans are operated be- 
tween New Orleans and Globe on the East and be- 
tween Los Angeles and Phoenix on the West, also to 
and from Chicago by way of the Golden State Route 
over the Rock Island-Southern Pacific Lines to El 
Paso, Texas, where the Sunset Route is joined. 
Through tickets in either direction are honored for the 
side trip over the Apache Trail for only $10.00 addi- 
tional for each person. 

Complete information regarding the Apache Trail 
Trip will be sent without cost, if you will write ask- 
ing for the booklet, “The Apache Trail,” address- 
ing your nearest Southern Pacific Agent: 165 Broad- 
way or 531 Fifth Avenue, New York; 38 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago; the Pan- American Bank 
Building, New Orleans; the Southern Pacific Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas; the Score Building, Tucson, 
Arizona; the Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, 
California ; or the Southern Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, California—Adv. 
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Publication dates, in these busy times, 
are crowding so rapidly one upon another 
that it is with a sense of relief that we 
withdraw for a space from the mad whirl 
of business in order to indite these bits 
and oddments of Brick House News. 
The dog days are not dull days in the 
publishing world; and the early autumn 
months, reversing nature’s process, indi- 
cate the birth of a lusty new season rather 
than the senility of a decadent year. 


There are so many books of unusual 
interest on our autumn list—“literary 
events” the blurb writers call them—that 
one is hard put to find adequate words 
with which to describe them. Superla- 
tives are looked upon with suspicion and 
are rather more than likely to defeat their 
own purpose. Mere positives or compara- 
tives, employed in this instance, would 
render us guilty of understatement— 
hence our dilemma. 


eee fe the 3 


September fifteenth saw the publica- 
tion of James Branch Cabell’s new ro- 
mance, Something About Eve. The auto- 
graphed, large paper edition, which was, 
in accordance with our practice, limited 
to eight hundred and thirty-one copies, 
was oversubscribed long before its is- 
suance and now sells at a premium where 
it is obtainable at all. Of the regular 
edition there were five large printings be- 
fore publication. 


As a frontispiece for. the large paper 
edition we inserted a photographic repro- 
duction of a bust of Asred done in mar- 
ble by Edmond R. Amateis. Mr. Cabell 
writes of this interesting sculpture that 
it was inspired by A®sred as she figures 
in Jurgen and that it was done several 
years ago. In 1926 the International 
Studio ran an article on the work together 
with a reproduction. 


Mr. Cabell says, further: “Mr. Ama- 
teis presented me with the bust about two 
years ago, and it has since adorned my 
writing room, thus serving, in turn, to 
inspire Something About Eve. As it con- 
cerns my heroine, I may fairly say that 
I wrote with my eye upon the object, 
since she was never more than five feet 
away from me during the time I was 
writing the book. 

“7esred is carved in a block of Greek 
marble that was imported to Rome and 
used in the construction of a temple on 
Mons Esquilinus during the classic pe- 


SEVEN WESTSIXTEENTHSTREET ~ 


riod. Mr. Amateis bought it from a build- 
ing contractor who found it while exca- 
vating for the foundations of a modern 


building.” 
Se she Sek: 


Harold Lamb’s interesting life of a great 
conqueror, Genghis Khan, the Emperor 
of All Men, has excited, in its brief career 


ZESRED 


#Esred, sculptured by Edmund R. Amateis, 


from a block of Greek marble. 


since publication, much favorable com- 


ment from savants as well as from the 
lay press. Professor Livingstone Porter, 
authority on matters Slavic and Ural Al- 
taic, wrote to Mr. Lamb from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, whence an advance copy 
of Genghis Khan had found its way: 


“T congratulate you most heartily upon 
producing such a splendid book, scholarly 
and accurate as well as intensely inter- 
esting. Its perusal is an inspiration to the 
historical student. You must by all means 
produce other historical works. Why not 
one on Tamerlane? Again I thank you 
for sending it. Rarely have I enjoyed a 
book so much.” 


Genghis Khan is, indeed, an achieve- 
ment with pretensions to scholarship in 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
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addition to being one of the most 1 
mantic of existing biographies. Herete 
fore there has been no competent histor 
of the great Mongol leader in our lat 
guage, and Mr. Lamb’s researches amon 
original sources must have been a mont 
mental task. 

Incidentally, Genghis Khan has bees 
assigned a place on the Book of th 
Month Club’s supplemental list for ons 
ber. 


| 
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Elmer Davis’ new novel, Strange 
Woman, is stirring up controversy wher 
ever books are talked about. His frank 
and witty discussion of the problems 0 
a woman of forty, while relished in en 
lightened circles, has been bitterly assaile¢ 
by the Old Lady from Dubuque, who de 
nies, characteristically, that problem 
exist. It is only after mature delibera# 
tion that we give publicity to the follow 
ing telegram, which found Mr. Davis a 
his country house on Long Island. 
ELMER Davis 

DouGLAsTON 

Lone IsLaNnD 
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IN NAME OF DUBUQUE DORCAS § 
CIETY PROTEST PUBLICATION STRANG 
WOMAN STOP STRIKES AT FOUNDATIO 
AMERICAN HOME STOP OUTRAGES OU 
SPINSTERHOOD MOTHERHOOD WOMANHO 
STOP CONSIDER SUCH ATTACK PERNICIOU 
AND BOLSHEVISTIC STOP HAVE PASSED RES-) 
OLUTION STOP HAVE NOT READ BOOK AN 
RECOMMEND ALL TRUE AMERICAN WOME: 
DO SAME. i 

(SIGNED) THE OLD LADY FROM DUBUQUE: 
Me ook 

The only comprehensive travel book on 
Germany that has been written since the. 
war will be published at the Brick House 
in October. It is Robert M. McBride’s 
Towns and People of Modern. Germany, 
with many illustrations by Edward C, 
Caswell. Mr. McBride and Mr. Caswell 
visited Germany last summer, repeating 
the literary and artistic partnership that 
had been so successful two years before 
when Spanish Towns and People grew 
out of a similar journey to Spain. Mr. 
McBride, of course, has visited Germany 
many times and is thoroughly familiar 
with the country. Mr. Caswell, on the 
other hand, was on his first German tour 
and his enthusiasm for the country, re- 
flected in his charming illustrations, forms 
a fitting complement to the author’s more 
profound knowledge of the land. 
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itains of Northwestern Sa- 
have great height, more 
faverage strength, shaggy 
long beards, and fluffy 
ders. The camel is valu- 
of course, not only for 
portation but on account of 
hair, skin, and milk, all of 
are useful in tribal econ- 


e fact that camels are able 
idure long desert marches 
aterless country, often on 
nadequate diet, has given 
o the popular idea that they 
very hardy animals. Noth- 
rould be farther from the 
. Even riding camels rarely 
ce their pace beyond a 
and the Tauregs of the Sa- 
never trot their best riding 
lals except for brief periods. 
ich camel patrols are forbid- 
1o do more than walk, as the 
lue of trotting is dispropor- 
ite to the result achieved. 
hbers of these government 
ols have made a science of 
icing the load to a light sad- 
and head rope without dec- 
ons, a small skin of water, 
a ration of dates, also a rifle 
‘twenty rounds of ammuni- 


t certain oases, such as In- 
'h and Fashi in the Sahara, 
els are fed on dates. In the 
an I have seen them kept 
cipally on a ration of durra; 
‘browsing is essential and, no 
er how prickly the acacia, 
thorns several inches long 
lear to provide enjoyment and 
rishment. The greatest care 
ecessary in buying camels for 
desert journey. Even well 
d and healthy beasts will cer- 
ly die if they have been 
red in the habit of frequent 
king and there is a tendency 
ve water frequently if the 
1 supply is plentiful. A good 
ak would be not less than ten 
ilons, and perhaps there is no 
ire irksome task for a traveler 
in letting a canvas bucket 
‘ding a half gallon into a two 
ladred foot well to slake the 
Irst of ten camels. When 
‘tered the animal must be 
owed to fill himself until he 
»ms to be about to burst. 

any experiments have been 
d to find the best times and 
iods for marching. So long 
the march is not more than 
enty miles in twenty-four 
urs almost any arrangement 
Il do. The Tauregs start late 
the morning and march until 
isk. Then they offload, pas- 
re the animals all night, and 
llect them in the morning. 
1t in spite of hobbles valuable 
ne is lost in collecting strayed 
imals. French camel patrols 


Ships That Sail the Desert 
(Continued from page 12) 


and the majority of the Euro- 
peans prefer to start in the night 
and march until noon. 


Camels have numerous _ail- 
ments for which their drivers 
have more or less effective 
remedies. Saddle sores readily 
make their appearance and, ow- 
ing to infection by flies, quickly 
spread in a way which damages 
the bones of the spine and ribs. 
Crows, too, do awful damage 
with their long beaks, but they 
can be scared away by killing a 
bird and tying a pair of wings 
on the hump. A complaint de- 
scribed as “blood in the head” 
is a form of apoplexy which 
causes the camel to lie in a 
lethargic condition with a fixed 
stare. Strange to say tobacco 
snuff placed in the eyes gives re- 
lief, so also does copious bleed- 
ing. Internal treatment is given 
by pounding up tobacco leaf and 
onion in a pungent oil of mus- 
tard, then pouring this down the 
camel’s throat along with a gal- 
lon of water. Firing is resorted 
to for dry splitting skin, while 
new soles in the form of leather 
pads are sewn on the feet if 
these are damaged, as is often 
the case in crossing the salt des- 
erts of Central Asia. 

Many people admit the ro- 
mance of the sea, others observe 
only a weary waste of water. 
Seafaring men try to settle 
ashore but are lured back to the 
water without any logical rea- 
son. As with the sea so with 
the desert. No man can define 
the attraction, and the disadvan- 
tages of heat, dust, thirst, and 
flies are obvious; but undoubt- 
edly there is a peculiar call of 
the desert. Perhaps the charm 
lies in magnificent sunrise and 
sunset scenes and in contending 
with a merciless power. Or is 
it the philosophic calm of des- 
ert life that lures the traveler, 
scientist, and sportsman? The 
question is hard to answer, but 
when life is warped and there 
is the weariness of a daily task, 
which seems like dropping 
buckets into empty wells and 
drawing nothing up, the desert 
calls. There is the mental balm 
of a memory of stars like silver 
lamps in a velvet sky. The trav- 
eler rolls in his rug; the fire 
crackles; camel drivers keep up a 
murmuring chatter; a hyena 
laughs and is answered by a 
jackal’s wail; the camels grunt; 
tom-toms are throbbing in a vil- 
lage near by, the traveler knocks 
the ashes out of his final pipe, 
gives the blanket a hitch over 
his head, and one of the best of 
nights has begun, a night on the 
desert sands. 


founded a palatial citadel 
in the 13th century above 
the old city of Granada in 
Spain and called their ex- 
quisitely-wrought palace 
the Alhambra—the W orld’s 
most precious gem of 
Moorish art. Sparkling 
fountains, fragrant rose 
vines, orange trees and five 
thousand decorated cells 
make the Alhambra an im- 
perishable memory of the 
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January 21; returning March 
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Embark under the flag of the 
“Pleasure Pirates”. Join this 
jollyband,whocruisethrough 
Caribbean waters to scenes 
of thrilling romance in the 
past—of vivid charm today. 


Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Panama—one fascinating port 
after another—and between 
portslongdaysof fun on board 
a beautiful pleasure ship. 


8.8. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 


Dec. 17 
16 days 15 days 
$200 up $200 up 
Feb. 25 
27 days 
$300 up 


Jan.7 Jan. 25 
27 days 
$300 up 
Mar. 28 
16 days 
$200 up 


Designed for tropical service, the 
Reliance is ideal for cruising —a 
sports deck with tennis court and 
bowling alley—a sunlit tiled swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium —a winter 
garden ball room and cool lounges. 


The wide experience of the cruise 
Management assures utmost in com- 
fort and service. 


Send today for booklet describing 


“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 
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The Last Kingdom of Old Asia 
(Continued from page 18) 


he was pursued by his familiar 
demon; then he would run off 
and disappear. 

The most dangerous of all are 
the ghosts of women who have 
died in childbirth and those who 
loved life too well while they 
lived. They are particular ob- 
jects of fear to young peo- 
ple. Witch doctors have to be 
consulted in order to ward 
them off, and the witches ask 
big fees. Music, baths, and 
charms are employed for pro- 
tection, but one of the best 
shields is the tattooing of ad- 
mirably designed magical letters 
in blue ink, quite pale and char- 
acterized by dots and cabalistic 
strokes. Precious stones also are 
a remedy, while metals are a 
sure cure. For example, a little 
silver may be slipped under the 
skin. Many of the Siamese sol- 
diers who paraded about the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris in 1919 
were sewn with silver. The chil- 
dren wear a belt of phallic sym- 
bols in silver about the waist. 
Many people in Siam still re- 
member the Englishwoman who 
bought one of these belts and 
wore it about her neck. 


The Siamese women formerly 
went bare-breasted, and in the 
hinterland this may stil] be seen 
occasionally. Now they wear 
wrapped about their bodies a 
scarf known as the pahom. 
Their breasts are rarely beauti- 
ful. Their hair is close-cropped 
and brush-like; this is not a con- 
cession to fashion, but on the 
contrary an ancient custom, a 
sign of independence from the 
Cambodians. It is said that once, 
when the Cambodians had laid 
long siege to Ayuthia, they ad- 
vanced under the ramparts in 
the conviction that they had 
killed off the entire garrison and 
could easily take the city. To 
their amazement they saw a 
great number of male heads 
peering over the walls, and they 
retreated. These were the heads 
of the women who had.cut their 
hair in order to deceive the 
enemy. Before this time the 
Siamese women wore top-knots, 
and it is this that explains the 
high conic bonnets seen at Ang- 
kor and still worn by the danc- 
ers. There was a time when long 
hair and white teeth were in had 
taste and sufficed to make social 
pariahs of their possessors. But 
the cinema,—that great leveller 
of manners,—has changed all 
this. Ladies of quality now dress 
in European fashion, although 
formerly they, like the men, 
wore the panung, that length of 


_cotton or of silk that hangs 


down to the calves in front and 
is caught up behind, forming a 


kind of Turkish trousers. They 
used to have a different color of 
panung for each day of the 
week. The Siamese are wonder- 
fully familiar with the art of 
draping and folding; never a 
pin, never a sash; their clothes 
are tied in magical knots. 

They are a polygamous peo- 
ple,—or at least polygamy is 
practiced in the highest circles. 
The reason for their polygamy 
is to increase the number of 
their children,—an ideal rather 
different to ours. The ancient 
kings had thousands of children. 
But there is always a first wife, 
and only marriage with her is 
the object of ceremony. The 
concubines (a word to which 
they attach no opprobrium) are 
often dancers, and are some- 
times selected for the king’s serv- 
ice by the queen herself. Since 
they are never rich, their trous- 
seau consists usually in a Bud- 


dha and a betel box. “When the 
Siamese speak of women,” 
writes La Loubere, “they add 


the word young as if women 
could never age.” The typical 
Siamese woman is heavy and 
Polynesian. I have often thought, 
at the sight of their coarse black 
hair, their burning eyes, their 
flat, polished faces lighted up by 
flowers, that I was looking at 
Gauguins. There is certainly an 
Oceanic race here in Siam, far 
as it is from the southern seas. 
Perhaps it is the last remnant 
of a Caucasian migration which, 
after cross-breeding with the 
Mongoloid elements of Tibet, 
has swarmed down through the 
Pacific. 

The children are charming 
and go naked, their little bellies 
filled to bursting with ice. 
Sometimes they smoke cigars, 
stopping only long enough to 
suckle their mothers. 

The Siamese dances are van- 
ishing. One by one the private 
troupes are disintegrating. Most 
of the dancers at the palace are 
amateurs. King Rama VI was 


particularly interested in male/ 


dancers. The pupils are reject- 
ing the stern discipline. The 
dancing masters are dying off. 
Prince Damrong, uncle of the 
king and a typical old-fashioned 
Asiatic gentleman of the highest 
class, very urbane and jealous of 
the great traditions, wishing me 
to take back to Europe a true 
impression of the old school of 
Siamese dancing, arranged an 
evening of perfect artistry which 
has remained intact in my mem- 
ory. I was told that the kings 
of Cambodia now have to call 
upon the Siamese to educate 
their dancers and that I should 
not see elsewhere what I saw 
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this evening of dancing. 

In the foreground an orches- 
"a of about fifteen musicians 
rouched or sat on the floor. Be- 
ond were verandahs open on 
ne night, shafts of lightning, 
ind torrents of water that 
‘rought no coolness in the air. 
‘wo screens on each side of the 
tage. As if emerging from the 
ast of their leaves, two pyra- 
ids of red gold came forward 
0 the sound of the music. On 
he right was a man; on the left 
woman. Faces flat, motionless, 
moonstruck. Bare feet and 
iands covered with zinc oint- 
ment over a layer of saffron 
stain. A little carmined Chinese 
rose, bold and arbitrary, on the 
theeks. Costumes of warm gold 
without clasps, sewn on the 
yody, out of which the nudity 
eapt astonishingly. On the head 
a conic tiara of gold pads ly- 
ng flat on the forehead and roll- 
‘ng over each temple. The torso 
closely wound round, as in cer- 


‘tain of our evening gowns; then, 
as a concession to free move- 
ment, puffed pantaloons of cloth 
of gold, low over the haunches. 
‘Side by side the two actresses 
(one playing the part of the 
man) come forward for the rit- 
ualistic salute, prostrate them- 
selves offering up their cup- 


haped hands. They dance side 


‘by side, or facing one another, 
or back to back 
| rhythm like nothing we know in 
| Europe, and their art is a suc- 


in a retarded 


cession of plastic poses melting 
into one another by changes of 
posture whose equilibrium is 
profoundly studied. None of the 
Western vulgarity of smiles, 
flutterings, loss of balance, and 
winks towards the stage boxes. 


Flexing of the thighs, splits, 
diagonal crossing of the feet; 
naked, exquisite feet marking 
_ the beat flatly, showing now the 
_ heel and now the toe, put down 


on the ground with more pre- 


- caution than on a sheet of burn- 


ing metal. A sort of lyrical 
goose-step, an immobile race, the 
laborious advance of a diver 


through dense territory. Like 
_ ripples on the face of the water 


is the flowing movement that 
animates the gestures of the 
arms beginning at the shoulder, 
breaking the line of the elbow, 
fluttering the hand, and undula- 
ting visibly through the whole 
of the body down to the toes. 
The fingers too play their part, 
spread out and bent backward 
until they touch the wrist; white 
fingers, curved out like jessa- 
mine petals, lying like a spider 
on the hip, and forming that 
unique gesture in which the 
dancer indicates that she is 


about to pluck out her heart be- 
tween two nails. 

Striking and blowing, the mu- 
sicians are noisy and tireless. A 
drum (drums must always be 
beaten with fhe hand, for this 
gives a personal and character- 
istic quality to each sound) is 
like a barrel running with liquid 
harmony. There comes the har- 
assing intercession of a single 
air which each instrument takes 
up in turn when another has 
finished it. 

And the poses continue with- 
out ever an emphatic expression 
on these immobile faces. At the 
antipodes from the primitive 
negro art of New York, so mod- 
ern in its electric vibration, 
are these white immobile faces. 
Dressed like Indian statues, 
wearing Siva’s own skirt, these 
are veritable Asparas. 

The tropical races are as sim- 
ple in death as in life and readily 
accept their noiseless passage to 
other existences. The bodies are 
cremated, the wood of which 
their houses are built is rotten 
and worm-eaten; the vegetation 
unseals ruins; the civilizations 
discreetly efface their own tracks 
and go their way. Ayuthia has 
crumbled into powder. The 
heavy masses of brick, the fear- 
ful, uncemented arches sur- 
charged with Hindu decoration, 
crumble in the soft moisture; as 
for the pinnacles, they were so 
light that they were the first to 
fly. The Burmese burned the 
pagodas, broke up the Buddhas 
in their search for treasure, and 
these Buddhas, mutilated, de- 
capitated, entangled in the creep- 
ers, still lie here, defended 
against the collector by the in- 
extricable jungle and the hordes 
of giant red ants. The reliquar- 
ies buried under the vegetation 
have become the primitive hil- 
locks of which they were for- 
merly only the expression. All 
that remains is the great ancient 
Sucorakot Wat where the colos- 
sal bronze Buddha, like a di- 
vine sentinel standing in the 
breach, is the last witness to the 
three hundred pagodas which 
have been swallowed up by the 
forest. Founded in 1350 by the 
Thai, the free men from the 
North who fled in the path of 
Kubla Khan’s invasion, and de- 
stroyed by the Burmese in 1766, 
Ayuthia has decomposed like 
meat. Desolation is now the 
eternal inhabitant of the City of 
the Angels, whose least preten- 
tious Oriental sub-titles were,— 
gradually as the city became 
more and more fragile——Golden 
City, mansion of the Gods, the 
Holy City, the Impregnable, and 
the Refuge of the World. 
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The front door burst open the 
next instant, and Sam Houston 
Blevins, a sixteen-year-old boy, 
leaped out, six-shooter in hand, 
and his frenzied mother trying 
to hold him back. Disregarding 
her, the boy was just lowering 
his pistol when the deadly Win- 
chester cracked again, and a bul- 
let crashed through his heart. 
This ended the battle. 

The inside of the house was 
like a shambles. Blood was 
everywhere, over the floor, the 
walls andthe furniture 
Stretched out on the bed was 
the body of Mose Roberts. 
Cooper was crawling on _ his 
hands and knees, in the agony of 
death, imploring someone to 
shoot him. Covered with blood 
from his wound, John Blevins 
lay in a chair, all of the fight 
taken out of him. He subse- 
quently recovered, but Cooper 
died. 

Commodore Owens was one 
of the few gun-fighting sheriffs 
of old Arizona who survived 
those stormy days. After a long 
life of many adventures among 
bad men, outlaws, and Apache 
Indians, he died with his “boots 


off,’ from natural causes at 
Seligman, Arizona, on May 
28th, 1919. 


News of the war in Pleasant 
Valley was carried out to the 
nearest towns, and about the 
middle of September, Sheriff 
William Mulvernon, of Yavapai 
County, led a posse from Pres- 
cott to the scene of the trouble 
in an effort to restore peace by 
arresting the leaders; but for 
some unexplained reason all his 
activities were directed against 
the Grahams. 

Before daylight on the morn- 
ing of September 21st, Mulver- 
non and his men arrived at Per- 
kins’ store, which was within 
sight of the Graham ranch and 
Al Rose’s cabin, the latter an 
active Graham fighter. Six men 
were sent on a circuitous route 
to approach the store by riding 
past the Graham and _ Rose 
houses to decoy the Graham 
forces to Perkins’ place. The re- 
mainder of the posse lay in am- 
bush behind the walls of an un- 
finished stone building about five 
feet high, which stood opposite 
the store. 

This trick was partially suc- 
cessful. A few minutes after 
the decoy party had passed the 
houses, a signal of two shots 
fired from Rose’s cabin was 
answered by three from 
Graham’s; and Charles Blevins 
and John Graham rode cau- 
tiously to the store, making a 
complete circuit of the building 
in an effort to discover what 


had become of the six men who 
had disappeared so quickly. 

Everything was ominously 
quiet. -inally, they rode up to 
the unfinished building, and just 
as they raised up in their stir- 
rups to look over the wall, 
Sheriff Mulvernon stepped out 
and ordered them to throw up 
their hands. But Charles Blevins 
and John Graham had _ been 
schooied in old Arizona, where 
life was a courageous fight with 
death. Instead of complying 
they wheeled their horses and 
reached for their Winchesters ; 
but a volley from the posse 
swept them from their saddles, 
and the next instant they lay 
sprawling in the dust, dead be- 
fore they struck the ground. 
Seven bullets had pierced 
Blevins’ body, and Graham was 
hit twice. 


After this killing Sheriff Mul- 
vernon took his posse to Al 
Rose’s cabin where he arrested 
Rose, a Mexican named Miguel, 
and Underwood, the cowboy who 
had been wounded in the fight 
in which Harry Middleton was 
killed five days before. Edwin 
and James Tewksbury volun- 
tarily surrendered after the cap- 
ture of these men, and all were 
taken to Prescott, but were sub- 
sequently released. 


Pleasant Valley was quiet for 
a time after the sheriff’s raid, 
but this was due to the constant 
vigilance of both sides. 


Unable to catch the Tewks- 
bury forces off their guard,.the 
Grahams changed their mode of 
attack, and carried the battle 
into court. The old records show 
that on December 3rd, 1887, 
they succeeded in having Edwin 
and James Tewksbury, Joseph 
Boyer, James Roberts, George 
Newton, Jacob Lauffer, and 
George Wagner indicted at Pres- 
cott for the murder of Hampton 
Blevins. 


The details of this stage of the 
war were related to the writer 
by Mr. C. P. Hicks, of Prescott, 
who was a member of the grand 
jury that indicted the Tewks- 
burys. Both factions went to 
Prescott, and while court was 
in session they camped side by 
side at the old O K Corral and 
store, where Mr. Hicks was em- 
ployed as a clerk. Living in 
such close proximity, where 
every movement was watched, it 
was the general opinion that a 
clash was inevitable before they 
would leave. But the members 
of both factions conducted 
themselves as gentlemen, coming 
in close contact, brushing elbows, 
but never speaking. 


Nothing occurred to mar the |. 
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ace of Prescott; and after the 
and jury’s indictment the 
swksburys and their friends 
ere released under bond to ap- 
‘ar for trial. The cases were 
led in June, 1888, but the 
embers of both sides, as well 
the neutrals, were afraid to 
stify for fear of assassination ; 
id the district attorney’s mo- 
on for dismissal on the grounds 
> insufficient evidence to con- 
ct was granted by the court. 


The Tewksburys retaliated by 
aving Tom Graham arrested 
)>r the murder of the Navajo 
Yneepherder. He was tried at 
yt. Johns ; and when the Graham 
ad Tewksbury fighting men 
athered in the little Mormon 
tlement, a word from either 
de would have started a battle 
nat would have wiped out many 
‘Yves. Both leaders realized the 
ense situation, and watched 
Weir men carefully; for St. 
Yohns was a typical frontier 
own where the citizens went 
irmed and were expert shots, 
ind a fight would have resulted 
\isastrously to both sides. The 
Sharge against Graham was 
inally dismissed, and the scene 
»>f war was shifted back to 
Pleasant Valley. 
\ The conflict continued with 
undiminished fury; but it be- 
same so bloody that all par- 
ticipants withdrew except those 
closely associated with the 
Graham and Tewksbury fami- 
lies. Men were shot down as 
they rode along a trail, or when 
they opened their cabin doors in 
the early morning. Both sides 
skulked through the brush and 
timber of the rugged mountains 
like hunted, wild animals, shun- 
ning the open places by day. At 
might parties of armed men 
swept down upon some cabin or 
lonely camp, and another victim 
was added to the blood feud. 
‘One of the last acts of hostility 
in the Pleasant Valley country 
and one of the most dastardly of 
the war was the hanging of 
Scott, Stott, and Wilson, three 
' Graham partisans, by a party of 
Tewksbury sympathizers. The 
‘victims were charged with 
wounding a Tewksbury man 
named Laufer; but their guilt is 
not:certain. One night in June, 
1888, a self-appointed Tewks- 
bury vigilance committee went 
to Stott’s cabin at Bear spring, 
near the old Stinson ranch in 
what is now known as Phoenix 
Park in the Mogollans, forty 
‘miles from Pleasant Valley, and 
captured all three men. Two of 
them were little more than boys; 
but the feud law made no age 
limits, and they were all hung 
together from the same pine tree. 
James Tewksbury’s death 
from natural causes left only one 
Graham and one Tewksbury to 


carry on the feud; but Tom 
Graham, the last of his family, 
was tired of the fierce fighting, 
and in 1889 he turned his cattle 
over to S. W. Young to manage 
on the shares, and located with 
his young wife on a farm near 
Tempe. 

Miss Young, who was well ac- 
quainted with Tom Graham, de- 
scribed him to the writer as a 
good-looking man, with a short 
mustache and wavy, brown hair; 
a pleasant man who made 
friends wherever he went, not 
at all like the desperado and 
heartless killer pictured by fic- 
tion tales of the war. The rea- 
son for his murder will never be 
known. For three years he had 
lived in peace at Tempe, and the 
Tewksburys had permitted him 
to gather and drive his cattle 
from Pleasant Valley; but a 
short time later he paid the price 
of the blood feud. 


Early in July, 1892, he was 
shot from ambush near the Dou- 
ble Butte school house, while 
hauling grain from his ranch to 
Tempe. The killing was wit- 
nessed by three children, Ed. 
Cummins, a lad of twelve years, 
and his sister, whose father lived 
two miles from the Graham 
ranch, and a girl named Gregg. 
The story as told recently to the 
writer by Cummins, who was 
one of the chief witnesses at the 
trial of Edwin Tewksbury and 
John Rhodes for the murder, 
and related here for the first 
time, throws an entirely new 
light upon Tom Graham’s char- 
acter. After settling near Tempe, 
he never carried his gun again, 
although both his wife and 
Charles Duchet 
begged him to do so; but he 
always gave them the same an- 
swer, that he had left Pleasant 
Valley to get away from gun 
play and fighting, and he would 
not carry a weapon for any man. 

Ed. Cummins, his sister and 
the Gregg girl were on their way 
to school when they witnessed 
the murder. As they walked 
around a cottonwood tree that 
had blown down in the rear of a 
mesquite thicket at the side of 
the road, they came suddenly 
upon two men hiding behind the 
brush. Tom Graham was just 
passing, and both men raised 
their guns; but one looked 
around and when he saw the 
children he lowered the weapon. 
But the other pressed the trig- 
ger, the bullet striking Graham 
in the back. The man who fired 
that shot was John Rhodes, 
while the other was Edwin 
Tewksbury, Cummins told the 
writer. Rhodes had married John 
Tewksbury’s widow. 

The children spread the alarm, 
and in a very short time expert 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Red Years on the Arizona Frontier 
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trackers were on the trails of 
the murderers. Rhodes was cap- 
tured after a chase of about ten 
miles, but Tewksbury reached 
the desert before he was over- 
taken. 


Now comes the most dramatic 
episode of the whole war; a tale 
that is still told among the tradi- 
tions of old Arizona. During 
the preliminary hearing before a 
justice of the peace at Tempe, 
Mrs. Graham, while standing be- 


side John Rhodes, suddenly 
drew a heavy six-shooter from 
under her shawl, pressed it 


against his side and pulled the 
trigger before a hand could be 
raised to stop her. Rhodes never 
moved a muscle, and the hammer 
fell with a loud click as the gun 
missed fire. 

It has always been said that 
the hammer caught in Mrs. 
Graham’s shawl, but a new ver- 
sion has come to light with Ed. 
Cummins’ story. While on her 
way to attend the hearing at 
Tempe that day Mrs. Graham, 
accompanied by her mother, 
stopped at the Cummins ranch. 
Molly Cummins afterward told 
how she saw Mrs. Graham lay 
the six-shooter on the table in 
the front room, concealed under 
her hat and veil; and while she 
was in the next room Mrs. Mel- 
ton quickly removed the car- 
tridges. 


Edwin Tewksbury and John 
Rhodes, both of whom were con- 
victed, were saved from the gal- 
lows by a technical error of law 
when their attorneys discovered 
that the pleas of “not guilty” had 
not been entered on the district 
court records; and the verdict 
was set aside. On a change of 
venue, the second trial, held at 
Tucson, cost Maricopa County 
$20,000. Over one hundred wit- 
nesses were called and it lasted 
for days. A doubt was raised 
in the minds of the jurors by 
A. J. Stencel, a cowboy from the 
Winslow country, who testified 
that on the day of the shooting 
he met Edwin Tewksbury on the 
Reno road, far from the scene 
of the murder. As a result the 
jury disagreed, and the case was 
finally dismissed. 

Edwin Tewksbury, known as 
the “last man,” was the only sur- 
vivor of the members from the 
two principal families engaged 
in the feud. But there were 
three families that took an active 
part — the Tewksbury, the 
Graham, and the Blevins; and 
the real “last man” is John 
Blevins. The disappearance of 


his father was the cause of the 
first battle at Middleton’s ranch. 
Blevins lived quietly in Arizona 
these many years, and his old 
friends believed him dead until 
he attended the Fourth of July 
celebration at Flagstaff in 1926. 
An old wound received in the 
fight with Commodore Owens at 
Holbrook troubles him to this 
day. Edwin Tewksbury settled 
at Globe after the war, and 
served as town marshal for sev- 
eral years prior to his death 
from consumption in 1904. His 
son, John, died there just twenty 
years later. Several years after 
the trial John Rhodes was fore- 
man of a ranch near Mammoth, 
on the San Pedro River, in 
southern Arizona, where the 
writer met him in 1903. He af- 
terwards died of consumption. 
The death of Charles Duchet, 
one of the most noted of the 
Graham fighters, marked the 
passing of one of the last of the 
gunmen of the fighting days of 
the old West. He died with his 
“boots off” at Tempe, Arizona, 
in 1925, at an advanced age. The 
calibre of this old-time western 
fighter is best shown by a duel 
he once fought with another man 
in a dark room, both stripped 
naked and armed with Bowie 
knives. Duchet was victorious; 
but he was marked for life by a 
long scar down his face. 
Among the historic buildings 
still standing in Pleasant Valley 
is the J. D. Tewksbury house, 
which was besieged by the 
Graham forces on September 
2ad, 1887. Part of the log cabin 
on the old Graham ranch, where 
that faction had its headquarters, 
and the ruins of a corral are 
preserved by Miss Young as 
relics of the fighting days of old 


Arizona. The Perkins store 
building nearby, where John 
Graham and Charles Blevins 


were killed by Mulvernon’s men, 
is occupied today as a dwelling 
and tavern where the chance 
traveler may secure shelter for 
the night. 

Pleasant Valley is still buried 
in the heart of Arizona’s cattle- 
land, far from the beaten path; 
but it will not remain unknown 
to the tourist much longer, for 
the automobile has invaded the 
last frontier. The mail that was 
once carried by stage coach and 
on horseback from Globe to 
Young is now transported by 
gasoline; and a through road 
under construction from Globe 
to Holbrook will soon connect 
this last corner of the old West 
with the outside world. 
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is no adaptation to the 
e of the far North, not 
that concession to moun- 
s terrain that a shortening 
gowns would have been. 
t and style the clothes are 
ly European; for each 
peculiarity Dr. Norlund 
hown a similar trait in 
an garments of the same 
From Norway and Ice- 
the fashions spread to 
and. Here, too, the peo- 
ied to keep abreast of the 
They noted carefully 
clothes worn by traders 
abroad or received pat- 
; from friends in Europe. 
1308, for example, the 
p of Bergen in Norway 
a colleague in Greenland “a 
<, a surcoat and a chaperon 
e blue lined with black 
and in addition a gown of 
same cloth.” A _ further 
f of connections with 
pe up to the fifteenth cen- 
was a piece of pottery from 
Rhineland which hardly 
id have reached Greenland 
te that time. 
hus Herjolfsfjord ceased to 
e “common port of call.” 
y likely the Northmen them- 
es lost the way of the sea, 
_ burned their ships or al- 
ed them to fall into decay. 
y were now a far different 
from their sturdy ancestors. 
se anatomical examination 
the skeletons from Her- 
snes has proved that they 
e a people doomed to de- 
ction ; over a period of years 
: tall Northern race had de- 
erated into small, slight, deli- 
e€ women and corresponding, 
ugh somewhat taller men, a 
iking example of the effects 
undernourishment. That is 
say, baldly, starvation. 
Professor Fr. C. C. Hansen 
Copenhagen University, De- 
ttment of Anatomy, has 
own that the skeletons were 
‘formed, in some of the female 
ecimens so much as to raise 
ubts as to ability to bear chil- 
en; the size of the heads had 
en reduced, the teeth had 
en worn to an astonishing de- 
ee, proving that the last 
ttlers had been forced to sub- 
st on a very wearing diet such 
roots and tough plants would 
None of the skulls showed 
laracteristics, even in the jaws 
id facial regions, that would 
dicate a possible infusion of 
skimo blood, that fresh life 
ree which would have saved 
e colony from extinction. 
Then, too, the skeletons 
ow the existence of all those 
mptoms of undernourishment 
hich in late years have been 


e Tragic Fate of the Vikings in Greenland 
(Continued from page 21) 


observed during famines in 
Russia, Germany; Austria and 
other places. In short, a prob- 
able deterioration of the climate, 
a high death rate among the 
farm animals, a fatal decrease 
in the yield of hunting and 
fishing, perhaps also attacks and 


competition by the Eskimos, 
combined with the declining 
vitality of the Northmen, 


formed a vicious circle finally 
involving the downfall of the 
whole colony. 

The question of how the 
Northmen in Greenland came to 
their end after the separation 
from Europe has puzzled many 
people. There is now positive 
evidence, at any rate as regards 
Herjolisnes. Whether this can 
be extended to cover the other 
settlers is, of course, a matter 
of opinion. However, since it 
now appears certain that the 
Norse were in touch with 
Europe up to and into part of 
the fifteenth century, there is 
reason to credit what seems to 
be the last account of the dis- 
tant arctic colony. 

This account was written in 
1625 by a _ noted Icelander, 
Bjrn Jonsson of Skardsaa, and 
it deals with another Icelander 
Jon Greenlander, who, “within 
living memory,” had been blown 
out of his course and about 
1540 had come to Greenland 
aboard a German merchantman. 
The ship entered a fjord with 
many islands, several of which 
were inhabited, probably by 
Eskimos. These the sailors 
dared not approach, however; 
they landed instead on a small, 
uninhabited island, where there 
were stone houses, quite like 
those in common use in Iceland. 

“There they found a dead 
man lying prone. On his head 
he had a well-made hood, his 
other clothing being partly 
frieze, partly sealskin. By his 
side lay a bent sheath knife, 
much worn and wasted by re- 
peated whetting. This knife 
they took away with them as a 
keepsake.” 

Thus the tragic end must 
have come. We can visualize 
the last Northman, clad in gar- 
ments like those now found at 
Herjolfsnes, lying dead and un- 
buried before his desolate and 
deserted dwelling, and in his 
lifeless hand the token of the 
cultural superiority of the Euro- 
pean, the steel knife that had 
been ground down so fine. 

And when that verge was 
reached, the European  suc- 
cumbed, and the hardy Eskimo 
entered into full sovereignty by 
the right of the survival of the 
fittest. 
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An Island of Sorcery in Melanesia 
(Continued from page 35) 


on the principle that, if a coin 
of the lower value be lent for 
a few days, the accumulation 
of interest will require repay- 
ment by the next higher in value. 
If the loan is for twice this 
period, then a coin next but one 
in value will represent the origi- 
nal capital plus its accumulated 
compound interest. Thus, by an 
ingenious device, loans of vary- 
ing amounts may be made for 
any period of time, the interest 
being charged at a standard rate 
and calling for no appreciable 
calculations—calculations, more- 
over, which, if required, would 
undoubtedly be beyond the in- 
tellectual capabilities of the Ros- 
sel Islander. Since the recog- 
nized rate of interest is high, 
this system provides ample op- 
portunities for the more acute 
to exploit the community, and 
enables the hereditary caste of 
chiefs to live in comparative 
idleness on the interest derived 
from their invested capital. 

The dangers of this economic 
system are well illustrated by 
the career of the notorious 
despot, Mbo. According to the 
accounts I received, Mbo, the 
son of an important chief, ac- 
quired a taste for human flesh 
in childhood. While playing 
with another boy, a commoner, 
he accidentally received a small 
clod of earth in his eye. He 
went in tears to his father beg- 
ging that his playmate be killed 
for the mishap, and that he be 
allowed to eat some of the flesh. 
His father, having in vain tried 
to dissuade him, reluctantly 
granted his wish so that the son 
ate of his butchered playmate. 
As a result he developed an in- 
ordinate desire for the gruesome 
luxury of human flesh. On the 
death of his father he devoted 
himself to accumulating wealth 
so that he might indulge his hor- 
rible appetite. A man of con- 
siderable ability, he succeeded in 
gaining control of most of the 
money on the island. Human 
flesh was an expensive delicacy 
on Rossel, even before the ad- 
vent of the white man. The 
consumption of human flesh was 
a ceremonial connected with the 
death of important persons, and 
rarely occurred at any other 
time. 


The procedure appears to have 
been as follows. In this region 
death is believed to be due to 
sorcery, unless it result from 
violence or the maleficence of 
some yaba. Someone, often as 
a result of divination, was ac- 
cused of causing the death, and 
as a penalty he had to provide 
one or more human victims for 
a feast. The victims were gen- 


erally acquired by treachery. 
With one or two accomplices 
the accused would visit someone, 
even a friend, and preferably an 
orphan or one whose loss would 
not be much resented by the 
community. Having decoyed 
the boy or girl into the bush, he 
or she would be held while a 
spear was thrust under the arm- 
pit into the heart or lung. After 
the victim had been eaten, the 
relatives had to be compensated 
by large payments extending 
over a period of years. 

Clearly, the recognized oppor- 
tunities which our financial mag- 
nate had of indulging his per- 
version could not have been fre- 
quent, but the power of wealth 
enabled him to overcome custom 
and to create his own opportuni- 
ties, since the relatives of those 
he ate were conveniently pacified 
by payments of money. The 
island eventually became so ter- 
rorized by this fiend that he was 
able to give full reign to all his 
desires. He would approach a 
girl and address her as wife; she 
dared not refuse. He would 
take possession of a canoe be- 
longing to another chief, and 
nothing would be said. If irri- 
tated by mosquitoes, he would 
order his servants to kill a few 
people as a vent for his anger. 
When he was very hungry and 
in a hurry he would even select 
one of his own attendants and 
have him cooked. 

The St. Paul, which carried 
some three hundred Chinese and 
a few Europeans, was wrecked 
on the Rossel reef during this 
reign of terror. There seems to 
be little doubt that very many of 
these Chinamen were consumed 
by Mbo, the cannibal of canni- 
bals. It seems that, after the 
Europeans had left in all the 
available boats, most of the 
Chinamen scrambled along the 
reef to a little island known as 
Heron Island, a mile or two 
from the shore. Most of those 


that swam to the shore were| 


killed, though some succeeded in 


getting away into the bush,’ 
where they were eventually 
caught. Those remaining on 


Heron Island were apparently 
removed in groups as they were 
required for Mbo’s kitchen. Pre- 
sumably those selected were not 
told what was in store for them 
or what had been the fate of 
those previously taken. The 
legs of the selected victims were 
broken to prevent escape and in- 
sure a supply of fresh meat for 
the next mortuary feast or for 
the table of the chief Mbo. 
Although perhaps the story 
of Mbo and the Chinamen, as 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Book Notes 


for Travelers 


The Saga of a Supercargo, by 
Fullerton Waldo: (Macrae Smith 
Co.) Last summer Mr. Waldo made 
a voyage to Greenland as supercargo 
on the Norwegian steamship “The 
Bauta.” His account of the voyage 
is as romantic as any great sea ad- 
venture of the past. The story begins 
with the departure of the vessel from 
Philadelphia, and follows the course 
along the New England and Nova 
Scotia coasts, through the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, past Labrador and 
across Davis Strait to Greenland. 


The life aboard the little ship is 
depicted with graphic realism by the 
pen of this trained journalist, who 
shoveled coal in the stokehold with 
the firemen, peeled potatoes in the 
cook’s galley, stood watches with the 
mates, and took down verbatim the 
sailors’ Viking tales of shipwreck and 
wartime adventure. 


Jesting Pilate, by Aldous Hux- 
ley: (George H. Doran Co.) 
“What is truth?’ said Jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer.” 
Across the world on his travels, 
through the splendors of Burma and 
Malaya, in the lonely reaches of the 
Pacific, in New York and in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Huxley asks this ques- 
tion. A travel book that is piquant 
and provocative—a diary of a trip 
round the world which is not so 
much the diary of a philosopher as 
of a questioner. With the same bril- 
liant insight displayed in his fiction, 
Mr, Huxley tells incident .after in- 
cident of his trip, describes beauty— 
yes and squalor too—always the 
yester—the questioner, not the caviler 
—the observer of the world and its 
people. 


Nomad’s Land, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart: Illustrated. (George H. 
Doran Co.) “There are many to 
whom new places are only new pic- 
tures. But, after much wandering, 
this thing I have learned, and I wish 
I had learned it sooner; that travel 
is a matter, not only of seeing, but 
of doing. 


“Tt is much more than that. It is a 
matter of new human contacts. It is 
not of places, but of people. What 


are regions but the setting for life? 
The desert, without its Arabs, is but 
the place that God forgot.” 


Here the writer goes adventuring, 
with romance in her saddlebags, over 
trails that lead from the mountains 
of Wyoming to Bagdad and the 
deserts of the East. 


In the Heart of Asia, by P. T. 
Etherton: (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
In 1918 Colonel Etherton was sent by 
the British government on a perilous 
secret mission to Central Asia, later 
becoming British Consul-General and 
Political Resident in Chinese Turke- 
stan. 

From his varied and exciting expe- 
riences in these romantic lands he 
gathered the material contained in 
this remarkable book. Not only does 
he describe the thrilling political in- 
trigues, but also the lives of the peo- 
ple, the landscape, and sporting op- 
portunities of the country. 

The result is a book which will 
interest students of ‘history and eth- 
nography, lovers of travel in exotic 
countries, sportsmen, and all who en- 
joy an absorbing narrative of pictur- 
esque experiences. 
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An Island of Sorcery in Melanesia 
(Continued from page 54) 


related to me, had become em- 
bellished with picturesque but 
inaccurate details, J have reason 
to believe it is correct in essen- 
tials. 

It has been possible only to 
touch briefly on some of the 
most interesting customs of the 
Rossel Islander in this short 
article, but I have selected those 
features which differ most from 
those of the islands which inter- 
vene between it and the main- 
land and from those of the 
groups of islands lying north, 
east and south, such as the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides. 
Throughout this wide Mela- 
nesian area, there is a certain 
uniformity of language and cus- 
tom; yet the little island of Ros- 
sel, which lies within this area, 
differs profoundly in both. Here 


the problems of origin of lan- 
guage, beliefs and customs are 
of exceptional interest—especial- 
ly to the anthropologist. It is 
incredible that the currency sys- 
tem can have been purely local 
in origin. Where, then, did it 
come from? We know of nd 
people in Melanesia or elsewhere 
who have anything similar. Is it, 
perhaps, the only relic left of an 
unique economic system, devel- 
oped in a more cultured com- 
munity whose civilization has 
since been lost or modified be- 
yond recognition? We know 
that Egyptian culture, of four or 
five thousand years ago, pene- 
trated at least as far as the 
Pacific. Perhaps on Rossel there 
is preserved, in a degenerate 
form, an element of the economic 
culture of Egypt that existed at 
the dawn of history! 


The Bridges of Twenty Centuries 
(Continued from page 43) 


and in Florence, the traveler is 
familiar; but there are dozens 
that he ignores. How often, for 
instance, does one hear of that 
superb bridge at Chatellerault 
over the River Vienne? Or of 
that small bridge at Chatsworth, 
England, an architectural gem, 
with its exquisitely detailed 
spans, its cutwaters surmounted 
by statues, and its lovely balus- 
trade? Undoubtedly, the subtle 
proportions of the Renaissance 
bridges of Paris, which are so 
prominent a feature of the city, 
escape the eyes of the majority 
of visitors. These bridges will 
bear close study. It took archi- 
tectural genius to make of them 
an ensemble not equalled any- 
where else in the world, 

In the eighteenth century, a 
revolution in bridge building 
took place: the engineer ap- 
peared. Formerly all the no- 
table bridges had been designed 
by priests and architects; now 
science became a factor in de- 
sign. But science did not en- 
tirely displace art. Both Per- 
ronet in France and Rennie in 
England, the first of the rec- 
ognized engineer bridge builders, 
constructed bridges that were 
not lacking in beauty. 

Bridge building in the nine- 
teenth century is primarily a 
record of engineering achieve- 
ment. From an architectural 
point of view, many of the nine- 
teenth century bridges are ugly, 
some are imitative, some are 
merely inoffensive; but only a 
few are strikingly original in 
design. 

With the development of the 
bridges of steel and cement, a 
new type of beauty is being cre- 
ated. It is a beauty devoid of 


the traditional romantic orna- 
ments; it is cold, austere, and 
mathematical. The new forms 
emerging from the twisted 
masses of steel in which the 
world is being swathed hold a 
fascination that is peculiar to 
our age. 

What will the bridges of the 
future be? Obviously we are 
moving toward the grandiose 
and the gigantic. Will the 
bridges of the new era be hid- 
eous Brobdignagian creations, or 
will they justify in beauty the 
engineering genius of man? 
Here is a brief and sober state- 
ment of the plans for the con- 
struction of the most stupendous 
bridge in the history of the 
world—a highway over the 
Hudson River at Fort Lee, New 
Jersey: 

“A tentative report has al- 
ready been made by a commis- 
sion of the Port of New York. 
This tentative report contem- 
plates the construction of a 
supension bridge comprising a 
central span of 3,500 feet, twice 
that of the Philadelphia~-Cam- 
den Bridge, the longest yet built. 
The towers would be 650 feet 
high, nearly 100 feet higher than 
the Washington Monument at 
Washington. The preliminary 
drawings by Cass Gilbert show 
masonry towers (encasing the 
steel skeleton) and a conception 
of surpassing beauty, although 
the use of encasing masonry that 
no longer serves a useful pur- 
pose may be open to criticism.” 

Aiter reading this it can not 
be said that the future of bridge 
building will be lacking in ex- 
citement, whatever its artistic 
results may be. 
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‘The trunks and branches 
itirely consumed are cleared 
f the way and the building 


‘which seemed so _ hostile 
becomes a friendly aid. 
forest supplies every need 
. furnish wood as hard as 
for beams, joists and raf- 
A certain species of high 


‘ial for inner and outer cov- 
of walls; the leaves of an- 
palm are peculiarly fitted 

covering the roof and keep- 

ut the sun and rain, Nota 

2 nail is used in the building 

ne house. Instead, a very 

a and pliant vine, hanging 

‘ly down from the trees, is 
for binding. 

Witer the settler has built his 
e he clears the ground for 

ig. Sowing is begun at once 
the seeds are sown between 

figtrees and stumps. The first 
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and can only be cleared of 
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‘s so that it may be plowed. 

ving usually begins in August 

the harvesting is done in 
mech, To keep himself and 
hily from want the new set- 
is obliged to work either in 
saw mill, at building roads 
at anything else that he can 

He has no difficulty in se- 
ing work and the returns are 
tr. The cutting of lumber for 
|ding purposes as well as for 
epers is quite remunerative, 

d it is easily obtained from 


-and everything is burned ' 


| house begins. The wilder-— 


thin palm makes excellent , 


lonizing in the South American Jungle 
(Continued from page 38) . 


the great surrounding forests. 

It takes two or three years 
before the hardest labor and the 
greatest privations are overcome. 
During this time the family has 
become acclimated, and adjusted 
itself to the hardships and frugal 
ways of living. Chickens have 
become plentiful, young pigs are 
grown to fat hogs, and calves to 
cows; fields are growing, the 
harvests increase and the long- 
wished-for surplus has at last 
become a reality. Milk, butter, 
eggs and fattened hogs bring 
good prices and the settler may 
then begin to pay off the debt 
incurred in acquiring the land. 

With the gradual progress of 
the colony, the increase in stock 
and cultivated land, the accom- 
panying work and the cares have 
also multiplied. The buildings, 
erected rather hurriedly and not 
very substantially, show signs of 
wear and need to be enlarged. 
If time permits, lumber for new 
buildings must be procured, and 
new grazing grounds surrounded 
by barbed wire must be secured. 
Very often one may hear a colo- 
nist say, ‘““T'wo years more and 
all will be fine.” In reality, after 
the two years have passed the 
colonist discovers that work and 
worry keep pace with the growth 
of his property and the growth 
of the settlement. 

It has taken decades of strug- 
gle and almost superhuman effort 
to create the beautiful and thriv- 
ing German colonies with their 
villages and cities. The present 
population of these colonies in 
the provinces of Parana, Santa 
Catharina and Rio Grande do 
Sul is over a million, and their 
future and prosperity seem as- 
sured in every respect. 


€ poor man who cannot buy 
e girl’s freedom; the other a 
ember of the aristocracy or 
ealthy merchant class who 
ves but is married or does not 
wre marry on account of the 
mor of the family. Divorce is 
Idom, if ever, resorted to as 
1 escape from wedlock. 

The fate of the geisha is fre- 
1ently more or less tragic. As 
rule, she has but two ways out 
- her servitude: one through 
morable marriage to some poor 
an; the other through death in 
ve pacts. Yet many geisha 
arry well, frequently into the 
(led ranks, where she is accept- 
l. If she ages in her profes- 


Her Charming Ladyship, the Geisha 
(Continued from page 30) 


sion, she has little future unless 
she has managed to acquire some 
money to establish a_ geisha 
house of her own. More often 
a retired geisha will become a 
teacher, if she has been at all 
successful as a geisha in her own 
day. Otherwise she is relegated 
to that rank of miserably bored 
old women who beat monoto- 
nously on the drums in accom- 
paniment to the dances. The 
sight of these old maikons 
nodding their heads in time with 
the drums and dreaming over 
their past loveliness makes all 
geisha shudder and look the 
more eagerly for a husband. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Nile 


Egypt 
the Glory of the Pharaohs 


The Nile is Africa’s greatest river and one of 


the world’s longest. Ancient cities animate 


its colorful banks. Our own Nile Steamers 
and Dahabeahs are the foremost, the most 
comfortable and most luxurious means of all 
Egyptian navigation. Regular sailings from 


Cairo to the First and Second Cataracts. 


Services begin November 9 


THOS. COOK & SON 


A pleasure cruise exceeding 
every expectation—Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoy- 
able entertainment, on board 
the“Rotterdam ”’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands. 


oe ls 
By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 
Under the Hottanp-America Line's own management. 
6“ 99 § 24,170 tons register 
THE “ROTTERDAM j 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence ofher cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Maderia, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, 
Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 
Number of guests limited Cost of Cruise $955 up. 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
= For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ‘‘T”’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


: Other 
1928 Luxury Cruises 


WEST INDIES 


by the superb oil 
burning S.S. VEENDAM 


f South AMERICA 
| AFRICA FCYpr, EUROPE 


by superb oil burni 
| SS VOLENDAM = 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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HADD ON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Rr years of hospitable, homelike 
service, with ever-increasing mate- 
rial charm, have made Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall more like personal friends than 
hotels to those who love to go down to 
the seashore for rest or recreation. 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concert 
every Tuesday evening— 
Tune in on WPG at 9 


Fall and winter days are especially 
invigorating on the Boardwalk and the 


beaches — luxuriously comfortable in 
steamer chairs on the broad deck 
porches. Fascinating shops—theatres— 


music—and fine GOLF. 


Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


American Plan Only - 


IGUAZU FALLS 


WINTER 
1928) 0O ee 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 


: Visiting Panama Canal, Peru, Chile, trip across the Andes, 
| Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and West Indies 
COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS 
Iguazu Falls 
Niagara Falls 

Falls 

| Leaving February 2, 
! 

§ 


Height 
760 Ft. 


Breadth 
13,000 Ft. 
4,726 Ft. 
5,300 Ft. 
April 10. Booklet ‘‘T’’ on request. 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


“Leaders in South American Travel!” 
331 MADISON AVENUE 


Victoria 


returning 


Murray Hill 1536 NEW YORK CITY 


Tourist Firms 
AND 


S.S.Companies 


For Your Mediterranean 
Cruises Appoint 


ROLLEY SICKNESS 


GHIOLMAN BROTHERS 
As Your Athens Agents 


World-famed facilities for handling 
large cruises in Athens. All cruise 
members will congratulate your 
directer at end of Athens trip for 
our superior arrangements. 


Write today for Athens Shore 
Excursion program and rates. 


GHIOLMAN BROTHERS 
Athens, Greece 


A Uses R AGeA 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The, Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - Oct. {9- Dee, 14 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - Nov. t6-Jan. {1 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railwa 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St, N. *y., 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Royal Mail 


Line, 999 Hastings St W., Vancouver, B. C. 


—faintness, stomach disturbances 
and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 
Auto, Air or Car Travel. Mother- 
sill’s will promptly end all forms 
of Travel Sickness. 35 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 


Paris <r E RSiy T.ondon 
i Ba 


SEASICK 
eS 


| WINTER 
‘TRIPS to 


EUROPE| 


'30 days—France and England - - - $310! 
'37 days—Paris and Sunny Miviera - - 395 
‘37 days—Winter Sports in Switzerland 437 
49 days—Irance, Italy and Sicily - - 545 


Steamship Tickets All Lines 
Choice accommodations all Winter Cruises 


THE EXPRESS TOURING CO. 
‘358 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Wisc. 6497 


Her Charming Lady- 
ship, the Geisha 


(Continued from page 57) 


The geisha represents the first 
of the emancipated women of 
Japan—so-called despite her 
years of servitude because she is 
essentially a wage-earner in an 
honorable way. Nevertheless she 
presents a queer social paradox. 
Although commanding the re- 
spect of the women of the Em- 
pire, she has no standing among 
them. A geisha is never men- 
tioned in the presence of ladies, 
and a lady is never seen at an 
affair where geisha entertain. 
(This is not true in the case of 
foreign women, who are invited 
with their husbands, for the Jap- 
anese host discards tradition to 
yield to Western etiquette.) Yet, 
if a geisha marries into the select 
circles, she is accepted without 
question, and her former life is 
never discussed except, perhaps, 
among the women themselves 
who, like their Occidental sis- 
ters, are fond of digging up 
and magnifying past scandal. 
There has never been any ex- 
planation as to why a geisha has 
no standing among women while 
she is a geisha and why she is 
given a niche in society when 
freed from that life. 

Although a geisha is not ac- 
cepted by the women until she 
is married, she is very much en- 
vied by her sisters. The ordinary 
Japanese woman leads an un- 
romantic life. She is married off 
to someone she does not know 
and has to bring up a bg family. 
The geisha, after all, is the only 
woman in Japan who can ex- 
perience real love—love as it is 
known in the West—a mutual 
admiration and courtship, with 
all the little ecstasies, heartaches, 
doubts and joys that go with it. 
Even so, the Occident would re- 
gard such love-making as odd. 
There is, of course, no kissing, 
for it is considered vulgar, and 
the expurgation of kissing scenes 
in American movies is the chief 
work of the Japanese cinema 
censors. In Japanese love-mak- 
ing there is very little outward 
show, for the Japanese are 
strangely unemotional. But lov- 
ers, even in Nippon, beam hap- 
pily and write graceful poems 
to the moon and the cherry 
petals. 


However, even the restricted 
pleasures of courtship are en- 
joyed by very few women, and 
it is natural that the more for- 
tunate geisha should be envied 
The geisha may know romantic 
love. She may choose her own 
man and, if she has unusually 
good luck, she can marry him. 
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Winter Tri 


The best time of the year for Short 
tions—ideal weather, choicest ace 
tions and free from crowds, 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS — 
. sme Always a@ strong appe 

California: year ‘round with its 
charming attractions. Independent 
ranged to start any day. ~ 

= e A most delightful spot 
Jamaica: late yacationist, WFifte 
inclusive ‘trips covering first-class s 
five days at best hotel with meals an 
seeing excursions in private auto 
coiplete $200.00. Also 12-day 
expenses, $100.00, 


Havana: 
from $140.00. 


Bermuda: 


trip steamer—first-class hotels, 
and complete sightseeing—8 days, from 


Porto Rico: 72°, 1s of 


ment; 11 days; 
Europe: 


The most ideal time 
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see Europe at its best without d 
Choice steamship and hotel accomm 
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Mediterranean: —)Round the ¥ 


our special leaflet, describing all d 
countries covered: duration and prices, 
Im Special inclusiy 

Short Trips: Sc! neu 
definitely—Atlantic City, Washingt 
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Travel Tips: booklet covering — 
above and many others with prices 
free upon request. ‘ 


Ask for Booklet R.T. 


Simmons Go 


SUCCESSORS TO McCANN’S TOU 
“SINCE 1876’’ 

1328 Broadway Opp. Mac 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ips 


A charm _ irresistible 
trips including all 
Frequent departures. 


The most popular s 


Fall Trave 


A 60-day cruise of the Medite 
and North African shores on 
ROYAL YACHT, PRINCE OLA 
Pre-arranged motor trips on the 
tinent and in Northern Africa 
English-speaking chauffeur-guides. ‘ 
Hunting tours in the best fish ; 
game sections of Canada. j 
Preferred reservations on all tran: 
lantic ships may be purchased th 
our office. 
Write for booklets, 
the Royal Yacht,” ‘Eur by 
Motor,” “The Call of ‘ties oWwild oe 
Franco-Belgique Tours Com I 
Drawer I bt 
j 551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥ 


“The bal of 


Delightful shore trips of 8, 9, 12, 15 or 16 days 
Round UP All Expense @Q 7} 

Trip $60 Trips $97 
Independent Travel Only 
Call, phone or write f 
Bermuda Booklet ‘‘A- 


Containin; lete information and — 
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